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this with an insistence upon the need for a sociological con- 
cept of the library profession. But, unfortunately, the li- 
brary has been all too frequently regarded as an isolated phe- 
nomenon, largely independent of those very social forces which 
have brought it into being. Judging itself by such internal 


[’ SHOULD be unnecessary to preface a discussion such as 


standards as circulation statistics, librarianship considers the 
limited revenue it receives from society without sufficient 
thought as to the service it renders in return. As William L. 
Bailey of Northwestern University points out," “It has shown a 
tendency to be ‘Narcissistic —looking at itself from its own 
point of view.” Yes, and one might add, also like Narcissus in 
its not too humble admiration of its own handsome form. 

A similar criticism of the profession is voiced by an unusually 
clear-sighted graduate-library-school student? when she asserts 
that “The idea of considering library science as a genuine social 
science and being able to test its usefulness objectively is foreign 
to the thinking of most librarians.” In the past, probably John 


* W. L. Bailey, “Does the library need deflation?” Library journal, LVIII (Febru- 
ary I, 1933), 10I~4. 

2 One is tempted to say Miss Grace Osgood Kelley, since the internal evidence seems 
so strongly to indicate that she is the author of the examination paper quoted in: 
Douglas Waples, “An Extract from a student’s examination paper,” Social forces, XI 
(March, 1933), 367-69. 
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Cotton Dana has stood alone in his insistence upon the facts of 
social and economic change and their reaction upon the library. 
While it has remained for Mr. Borden: to point out only recent- 
ly that the library in America really had “sociological begin- 
nings.” 

Any adequate interpretation of future library policy must 
necessarily, therefore, be based on a thorough recognition of the 
library as the product of social and economic forces that have 
been evolving during the past three-quarters of a century. Mr. 
Borden, in the paper previously cited, has admirably paved the 
way for these new concepts. The library did not, Minerva-like, 
spring full armored from the brow of Jove; but, rather, the rapid 
growth in the profession from 1850 to 1890 was the product of a 
number of interacting forces. Important was the work of the 
federal government, and particularly that of the Bureau of 
Education, the Smithsonian Institution, and the beginnings of 
co-operative cataloguing, while the contributions of private in- 
dividuals (Ticknor, Pratt, and Lenox) and the part played by 
American philanthropy cannot well be minimized. But the pri- 
mary interest, however, as Mr. Borden shows, came from below 
rather than above. Associated with the establishment of the 
free public school system, the new library movement gained in 
force through the increased voting strength of the people, a 
steady growth in per capita wealth and subsequent rise in stand- 
ards of living, and was accelerated by the efforts of the labor 
movement, resulting in added leisure time from the eight- and 
ten-hour day. 

Thus the library is seen, not as an inert, static adjunct of our 
contemporary civilization; but rather as a dynamic, mobile 
phenomenon, responsive in every way to the vicissitudes that 
beset those economic forces which brought it into being. It 
must logically follow, then, that a sound comprehension of 
present-day social and economic developments must be the true 
point of departure for all who would seek to project into the 
future the trend of current library policies. With the publica- 


3 Arnold K. Borden, “The Sociological beginnings of the library movement,” Li- 
brary quarterly, 1 (July, 1931), 278-82. 
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tion of the two volume report of the President’s Research Com- 
mittee on Social Trends* the groundwork for such a study has 
been laid. For the first time there has been spread before us an 
adequately complete picture of the multitude of economic and 
social forces at work in our society. Here is the supreme “‘text- 
book” for all serious students of the future of librarianship, the 
raw material from which we must mold future library policy. 

It is regrettably characteristic—and, indeed, a sad commen- 
tary on the profession—that the appearance of this report 
should have been greeted with loud lamentations from the li- 
brarian of one of the larger public libraries because in its pages 
he finds so little attention paid to the library, and who suggests 
as a remedy for such a distressing state of affairs that the Ameri- 
can Library Association appoint a committee to get “in touch 
with publishers, authors, and committees like this on Social 
Trends in advance of publication and by tactful approaches 
trying to induce them to view the library as it now is and still 
more as it may become, with proper support, and to represent 
it in books and reports as it deserves to be represented.”’s Obvi- 
ously, a criticism and suggestion such as this is utterly beside 
the point. That the Social Trends Committee failed to devote 
much space to the library matters not one whit. What is of sig- 
nificance is that here in the Report for the first time is found an 
extensive factual study of the social forces at work in our social 
structure, and it is for librarians themselves to interpret its im- 
plications for their own profession. This, in short, is our present 
purpose. 

The changes in our population® and their effects upon the li- 
brary profession have been dealt with in detail elsewhere.’ Suf- 

4 Recent social trends in the United States. Report of the President's Research Commit- 


tee on Social Trends. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933), 2 vols. Hereafter referred to 
simply as Social trends. 

5 G. F. Bowerman, “Library representation in Recent social trends,” Library journal, 
LVIII (March 15, 1933), 259-61. 

6 W. S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, “The Population of the nation,” Social 
trends, 1, 1-58. 

7 J. H. Shera, “The Librarian’s ‘changing world,” Library journal, LVIII (Febru- 
ary 15, 1933), 149-52. 
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fice it here to state that the downward trend of the birth-rate 
and the extension of the expectation of life and resultant aging 
of our population cannot but affect materially the type of public 
that librarians of the future will serve. The census of 1930 
showed unmistakably that our period of rapid growth in num- 
bers is definitely at an end. With the older people constituting 
an increasingly larger percentage of our population, the demand 
for leisure-time activities and the services of the librarian should 
increase, while the children’s librarians, relieved of the burden 
of ever increasing numbers to serve, can shift their attentions 
from quantity to quality. Further, the curtailing of immigra- 
tion will not only be reflected in our rapidly falling birth-rate, 
but our population will more and more become racially homo- 
geneous,® so that library work with the foreign born will be- 
come decreasingly important. 

However, influential as are these factors of age and racial com- 
position and their implications for the library, our more immedi- 
ate concern is with the geographical distribution of the popula- 
tion over our country. During the twenty years from 1910 to 
1930, two of the outstanding events in the migrations of persons 
within the United States were the departure from farms and the 
arrival in small towns, villages, and the open country near cities 
of city workers seeking suburban living conditions. Particularly 
marked was this cityward migration during the period from 
1920 to 1930, when, despite a fairly large excess of births over 
deaths on farms, the farm population declined over 1,400,000, 
which is about three times as great as the estimated decline dur- 
ing the preceding decade. The reasons for this are, of course, 
not far to be sought—increased monetary rewards offered by in- 
dustry in “good times,” coupled with the steady decline in 
prices of agricultural commodities and resultant complications 
of farm problems, served to draw many to the great urban cen- 
ters. 

With the advent of the depression, however, the movement 
has been completely reversed. From estimates supplied by the 


8 T. J. Woofter, “The Status of racial and ethnic groups,” Social trends, 1, 553-601. 
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United States Department of Agriculture? it is evident that 
there were net arrivals at farms of 17,000 persons in 1930 and of 
214,000 during 1931. Recently issued estimates for the year 
1932 show that net arrivals have increased during that year to 
533,000. Again the reasons are obvious—increasing unemploy- 
ment in the cities and the general acceptance of the farm, and 
its more or less economic self-sufficiency, as the proverbial place 
of refuge in “hard times,” account for this urban exodus. 
Whether or not this migratory flow will again turn toward the 
city with the revival of “prosperity” is an open question; and 
though, as such, it will have very important effects upon the 
library, there will not be opportunity to discuss it here. It must 
be sufficient to point out that, should this urban migration con- 
tinue, and any real solution to current farm problems fail to 
materialize, untold hardships will be forced upon the country. 
Obviously it is to the advantage of the city thus to be relieved 
of sheltering and feeding its unemployed, but it works quite dif- 
ferently so far as the country is concerned. Thus, if this move- 
ment continues, the need for adequate rural library service will 
be all the more pressing, yet with the additional burden of 
poverty placed upon the farmers the opportunities for getting 
this service will be all the more remote. In this connection it is 
interesting to see urban opinion becoming so certain that the 
state should contribute toward financing unemployment relief 
in cities, yet maintaining its former positive attitude that state 
support for rural schools is utterly unjustified—this despite the 
fact that the present landward movement is making the plight 
of many rural schools even more serious than formerly. 
However, whether one does or does not believe that the re- 
turn of “prosperity” will mean a return of many of these mi- 
grants to the city, it is reasonably certain that the mobility of 
our population is being greatly increased. What, then, will be 
the consequences of this? As J. H. Kolb® shows, the old classi- 
9C. G. Galpin and T. B. Manny, “Farm population now increasing,” The Agricul. 
tural situation (U.S. Department of Agriculture), November, 1932. See also same for 
May, 1933. 
» “Rural life,” Social trends, 1, 497-552. 
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fications of “rural” and “urban” are losing much of their orig- 
inal distinction. More and more we are approaching social 
homogeneity, aided not only by the increasing mobility of our 
people, but also by the rapid rise of scientific invention and its 
resultant stimulation of intercommunication, of which the radio 
and the press are outstanding examples." Douglas Waples and 
R. W. Tyler have shown that: 

From the standpoint of book selection, one generalization appears to be justi- 
fied regarding environmental differences in reading interests. This is that 
country dwellers are more conscious of their rural interests than city dwellers 
are of their urban interests Country people are more responsible for, 
and hence more sensitive to, their environmental conditions and interests 
than city people are to theirs. Reading for country folk may more safely be 
selected with reference to environment than reading for city folk. 


As this is undoubtedly true for present conditions, one cannot 
but wonder what the implications for book-selection policy will 
be as the lines of demarcation between “rural” and “urban” 
disappear. 

Concomitant with this mobility of population there has been 
the rise of the village and suburban community, which, Janus- 
like, looks to both rural and urban, and is a focal point where the 
interests of both converge. Parallel with this, and stimulated by 
increasingly rapid facilities for transportation, there has grown 
up about the great metropolitan centers a vast suburban area, 
more or less concentrated here and there into “‘satellite” towns, 
or again, with the development of the acre-lot homes and a 
growing rural non-farm population, in areas less densely settled. 
Thus, there can be little doubt as to the movement of the metro- 
politan community toward decentralization—a movement more 
and more to be accelerated as the advantages of less congested 
life become increasingly apparent and the scientific means of 
intercommunication steadily improve. As R. D. McKenzie™ 


 W. F. Ogburn, “The Influence of invention and discovery,” Social trends, I, 122- 


"% What people want to read about (Chicago, 1931), p. 97- 

13 W.S. Thompson, Population problems (New York, 1930), chap. xix, “The Future 
of the large city,” pp. 319-34. 

4 “The Rise of metropolitan communities,” Social trends, 1, 443-96. 
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says, it would be possible to draw a map of the entire United 
States allotting all the territory to a few super-cities. Thus, it 
becomes more and more impossible to deal with the city as a 
unit, but rather it must be broken down into its constituent 
areas. So, too, as city and country merge in these village and 
suburban centers, must the provincial viewpoint be abandoned 
and policies formulated which will consider the nation as a 
whole. 

This geographical expansion places a very definite problem 
squarely before the library; for, if metropolitan centers, the 
stronghold of the most important public libraries, decentralize, 
then must the libraries, if they are to serve best the people, do 
likewise. Either the libraries must “‘go chain-store” and extend 
their branch systems over a much wider area, or there must be a 
number of independent libraries well distributed throughout 
these villages, but under strict and rigid control from centralized 
authority to prevent unnecessary duplication and waste. Either 
is equally feasible as long as there is adequate control. In the 
matter of book selection for the general public there is, of course, 
room for considerable local autonomy, but in the building up of 
special collections there must be rigid definition of specific func- 
tion or chaotic waste and duplication will result. 

Such specialization will be increasingly facilitated with the 
advance of phototechnical processes. It requires no great imagi- 
native powers to see from the writings of Henry, Bendikson, 
and others** what vast contributions science can make toward 
the improvement of library service. With the advent of the ex- 
tensive reproduction of rare books and manuscripts on motion- 
picture film, to say nothing of the possibilities of television, it is 
no longer necessary that the bibliographical aids to scholarship 
be concentrated in a very few great centers. Decentralization 
and specialization will not only be possible, but perhaps quite 

SE. A. Henry, “Books on film,” Library journal, LVII (March 1, 1932), 215-17; 
“Films versus books,” Library journal, LVIII (March 15, 1933), 237-40. L. Bendikson, 
“Phototechnical problems,” Library journal, LVII (October 15, 1932), 789-94; 
“Charred documents,” Library journal, LVIII (March 15, 1933), 243-44- Adelaide R. 
Hasse, “Bibliography to-day and tomorrow,” Special libraries, XX1 (March, 1930), 
75-80. W. F. Ogburn, op. cit. 
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desirable. For the scholar of the future, then, the bibliographical 
treasures that he needs, even though they may be in the most 
remote libraries, will be no farther from him than the television 
apparatus at his elbow. But it must be remembered that such an 
intricate system of interlibrary co-operation cannot be permit- 
ted to grow uncontrolled. There must be a unified plan enforced 
by centralized authority. 

It is clear, then, that due to the centrifugal force of this new 
suburban trend, carrying with it individual residents, busi- 
nesses, and industries, the entire contour of the metropolitan 
pattern will be changed. Hence arises the need for city planning 
—and library planning as well. 

So much for what might loosely be termed the “physical” 
changes in our society, but what of the “mental” —the educa- 
tional, the aesthetic, the recreational, and of social attitudes in 
general? Here again the influences strike the library at every 
point. The past two decades have witnessed an unprecedented 
expansion of government-controlled education. Since 1915 
nearly half the growth in city government arose from the ex- 
pansion of educational facilities, and educational activities have 
increased in all levels of government more rapidly than any 
other, with the exception of highway development.” That all 
this but places additional responsibility and opportunity in the 
hands of librarians goes without saying, but it also signifies cer- 
tain new developments in the library field. It will be possible to 
touch on but one of these. If we accept the belief that the slow- 
ing up in growth of our population, and the passing of a greater 
percentage of our people into the higher age groups, will result in 
a general rise in the standard of living—and further, if it is held 
with Dr. Judd’ that there is a possibility of the extension up- 
ward of the secondary schools to include the first two years of 
college, and that curricula are being expanded to cover many 
more subjects than ever before—it would seem reasonably cer- 
tain that the proportion of people attending college will con- 
tinue to increase. 

°C. H. Woody, “Growth of governmental functions,” Social trends, II, 1314 and 
1326. 

7 C. H. Judd, “Education,” Social trends, 1, 325-82. 
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Again, faced with an inevitable shortening of the working 
day® and a resultant need for training in the proper use of lei- 
sure time, it seems certain that colleges must enter into serious 
training in the use of our recreational facilities.** Many colleges 
and universities have already done much in the use of graduate 
reading lists and other means of extending additional educa- 
tional advantages to their alumni, a movement which is doubt- 
less due for expansion. What, then, is the significance of all this 
for the library? Probably that the pioneer work of the library 
in adult education and readers’ advisory services will be taken 
over largely by our educational system. With this new educa- 
tional activity there will, of course, be need for close library 
co-operation; but with increased education for all, it would 
seem that there will be a diminishing demand on the part of 
public-library patrons for specialized help in book selection and 
similar aid from the library staff. 

Closely allied to this is the work of Hornell Hart on changes in 
social attitudes” and its significance for the book-buying de- 
partments of our public libraries. There is nothing especially 
new to librarians in this method of approach, however, since 
the way has already been blazed by the studies of Waples and 
Tyler.* Though the existence of much of what Hart points out 
has been suspected before,” it is presumably significant to have 
the evidence in tangible form and does serve to show clearly the 
value of such information in solving the problems of the library’s 
acquisition department. Obviously, one can proceed with much 
more intelligence toward the building up of a book collection for 
a specific clientéle when the reading interests of the group which 
it is intended to serve are well known. With such data at hand 
, 8 oe Wolman, and G. Peck, “Labor groups in the social structure,” Social trends, II, 
OI-S6. 

J. F. Steiner, “Recreation and leisure time activities,” Social trends, II, 912-57. 

2° Hornell Hart, “Changing social attitudes and interests, Social trends, 1, 382-442. 

1 Op. cit. 

In many ways it must be admitted that Hart’s findings are not unlike Bernard 
Shaw’s old myop’s philosophy, “The fact was known of course to every child; but it 
had never been proved experimentally in the laboratory; and therefore it was not sci- 
entifically known at all. It reached me as an unskilled conjecture: I handed it on as 


science.” George Bernard Shaw, The Adventures of the black girl in her search for God 
(New York, 1933), p. 20. 
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every public library can in a sense be a “special” library—spe- 
cial in that it is designed to meet the needs of its particular lo- 
cality. 

Finally, what of the aesthetic side? Here, perhaps, is one of 
the library’s greatest opportunities. Though, as F. P. Keppel’ 
says, “Within the past fifteen years the arts as a factor in in- 
fluencing our national life have gained not only positively but 
relatively, and [if] the change has been most rapid within the 
past five years,” it is nevertheless true that “in many respects 
education in the arts lags behind that in other fields... . 
[while] the public library has been less successful here.’ It is 
rather trite to assert that the public must learn that art has a 
definite place in everyday life, but it is none the less true that 
people should come to realize that art is not necessarily con- 
fined to the pictorial representation of limited theological or 
“classical” subjects. The language of pictures is truly univer- 
sal, and the people must be taught to look for beauty in the com- 
monplace. Perhaps nowhere is this better exemplified than in 
the field of contemporary fine photography, and particularly 
such work as that of the European masters like Moholy-Nagy 
and Aenne Biermann, who, though admittedly “‘ultra-modern,” 
open one’s eyes to the possible future sources from which art 
may draw, and who find beauty even in the scintillating inter- 
play of light and shadow on the rain-wet cobblestones of a city 
street. 

In furthering a revival of interest in art the library can do 
much. There is a definite need for a central bureau, publicly 
subsidized and controlled by the library profession, and serving 
the country as a whole, which will make possible the continuous 
lending of art exhibits at a cost within the reach of even the 
smallest libraries. Such exhibitions could, of course, cover all 
forms of art—pictorial, sculptural, ceramic, even musical; and, 
where original works are not available, the best possible repro- 
ductions should be used. Similarly, libraries could strive to 
built up extensive collections of musical phonographic record- 

33 “The Arts in social life,” Social trends, 11, 958-1008. 

™ Ibid., p. 1002. 
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ings, and future library architecture incorporate sound-proof 
“audition” rooms equipped with the best means of electrical re- 
production. 

There will be many who will argue that all this is without the 
province of the library—that a library is not a museum—that 
such confusion of purpose strikes at the very heart of the li- 
brary’s true function. In the cities, with large art collections 
and great museums just around the corner, such a rigid inter- 
pretation of the function of the library may be well and good. 
But in the increasingly important village the library must 
broaden its scope and become a true cultural center. Especially 
will this be necessary in the retarded regions of the South, where 
one may look for the greatest benefits from the new village 
movement. In these ways could the library help immeasurably 
to bring art to the hinterland and make beauty increasingly a 
vital part of our lives. To aid in this, science has placed un- 
limited means at our command; all the more regrettable that 
we have not used them to the full. 

Thus has been sketched in broad generalizing strokes a few 
of the major social trends and their possible implications for the 
library profession. What, then, taken by and large, has the li- 
brarian to learn from these two bulging volumes? What, ex- 
pressed in terms of the irreducible minimun, is the one funda- 
mental concept that librarians are to get from this report? Ob- 
viously it is the need for a basic, all-inclusive plan for future li- 
brary development, co-ordinated with, and highly responsive to, 
the fluctuations in our economic and social life. Much has been 
heard of late concerning economic planning, particularly in its 
relation to government, and there seems little question that it is 
a significant trend in political thought. It is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that if we are to build up an elaborate system of 
economic and social interdependencies, as we have done, we 
can no longer leave the growth of such a system to chance. 
It has required but one good “depression” to prove conclusively 
the fallacy of “rugged individualism,” and while in the early 
frontier days of our civilization that government may have been 
best which governed least, it is definitely not so today. We 
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must learn that in a society as complex as ours there is no such 
thing as personal liberty to work out one’s own salvation irre- 
spective of one’s neighbor. There must be centralization of con- 
trol. During the past decade students of government have wit- 
nessed a steady flow of power upward, from local and state gov- 
ernments to federal authority.** To many this may seem like a 
surrender of the old ideas of liberty and self-determinism for 
which our forefathers fought and died, but despite any such an- 
cestral heritage the movement seems inevitable, particularly 
since it has been given such a strong impetus during the first 
few months of the Roosevelt régime. 

From these new movements the library cannot escape. The 
profession is confronted by the first serious crisis in its short his- 
tory. Ever since the publication, over a year ago, of Mr. Joeck- 
el’s important study of supply and demand in the library 
field,* librarians have known of the ravages of unemployment 
in their ranks; and much has been written about it but little has 
been done. So serious has the situation grown that recent gradu- 
ates from library schools are in some cases asking for employ- 
ment without pay in order to gain experience and a possible 
foothold in some library system. It is needless to point out the 
inevitable consequences and economic folly of this short-sighted 
policy. Suffice it to say that if a service is worth rendering, it 
merits compensation, and if librarians persist in the sanction of 
such practices they can anticipate little relief from their present 
ills.27 Yet, in the face of all this, the library schools are not co- 
operating as they should. Even the chairman of the Junior 
Members Round Table of the A.L.A. is compelled to admit that 
“While some schools are radically reducing enrollment, others 
are merely making a gesture.” This is no time to allow person- 

35 L. D. White, “Public administration,” Social trends, I1, 1391-1429; C. E. Mer- 
riam, “Government and society,” Social trends, II, 1489-1542. 


* C. B. Joeckel, “Supply and demand in the library profession,” Library journal, 
LXVII (February 1, 1932), 103-10. 

77 Elizabeth D. Clark, “Working for nothing,” Wilson bulletin, VII (May, 1933), 
552-53, 579- 

#R. A. Miller, “Unemployment and the library schools,” Bulletin of the American 
Library Association, XXVII (May, 1933), 221. 
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al institutional pride to work against the best interests of the 
profession. There must be a “domestic allotment plan” for the 
library schools. 

The problem which presents itself, then, is how our complex 
and elaborate library system can best be brought under control 
so that institutional competition and its wastefulness may be 
eliminated. The answer lies in the establishment of a central 
planning commission, composed of the best minds in the profes- 
sion, and existing not in a merely advisory capacity, but with 
broad and very definite powers of control. Such a commission 
could be under a department of the federal government, though 
this need not be essential. The important element is that it have 
authority and power to enforce it. The commission could, of 
course, be advised by an extensive cabinet of special commit- 
tees, each with a particular sphere of investigation: one to deal 
with library schools, another with the allocation of special col- 
lections in public libraries, a third with important economic and 
social changes and their significance for libraries, and so on. 
These subcommittees would, through agencies under their con- 
trol, keep constantly in touch with the individual situations that 
go to make up the whole. In this way the central offices of the 
planning commission would be a vast clearing house for all au- 
thentic data touching even ever so remotely the problems of 
library policy. The trends of our social order must be spread 
before the commission as graphically as are the plans of attack 
before the campaign staff of a military force. 

On paper this may appear to be an elaboration of our pres- 
ent system, but in reality it represents simplification in that 
it is a concentration of control. It is true that we now have our 
various co-operative organizations, both state and national, for 
the numerous phases of library work. But they cannot under- 
take to devise a master-plan and discover what part each insti- 
tution could best play in it. Nor do they possess sufficient pow- 
ers of control, as our present crisis makes clear. This does not 
mean that small local libraries will have to surrender much of 
their present autonomy. As a matter of fact they will be virtu- 
ally as independent as they now are. Only as their individual 
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policies might work at cross-purposes with the master-plan will 
they feel the presence of any restraint or authority. 

One brief example will serve to show the effectiveness of such 
a system. Much has been heard concerning President Roose- 
velt’s public-works program—and, indeed, such a measure is 
necessary if inflation is to be successful in restoring adequate 
buying power to the masses of the people. With an all-powerful 
central commission, especially if it represented a branch of the 
government, the library profession would be in an excellent posi- 
tion to co-operate in such a public-works program. Particularly 
would this be beneficial in the South, where the new village 
movement has been delayed and library service is so badly 
needed. Thus could a complete program of library expansion 
for the South be developed. But it would be no haphazard 
growth left to the initiative of individual localities; rather it 
would be under the complete control of the library-planning 
commission in close co-operation with the federal government. 
Not only would a plan of this type help immeasurably to re- 
lieve our present economic distress and put many people, in- 
cluding librarians, to work, but it would mean the dawn of a 
new day for culture in the southern states. 

There is nothing fantastic about such a scheme. Similar ideas 
have already begun to percolate down into the educational pro- 
fession, while certain states have taken definite steps in that di- 
rection.” Witness the state boards of higher curricula in Oregon 
and Washington and the single governing board for all institu- 
tions in Kansas. If the library profession is to advance, the 
waste of institutional competition must be eliminated, and it is 
most certainly wasteful to support a score or more library 
schools when perhaps half that number, adequately equipped, 
would suffice. 

In the foregoing it has been possible to touch but briefly upon 
the major implications for librarianship of the Social trends re- 
port; almost any sentence admits of considerable amplification 
and elaboration. The all-important fact to be remembered is 


7” F. J. Kelly, “Large scale planning in higher education,” North central association 
quarterly, VII (March, 1933), 388-93. 
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that the library is distinctly a social phenomenon and as such 
is susceptible to all the influences that react upon our social 
structure. 

Obviously, such implications as these will not be unanimously 
popular. There will be many who will balk at this “paternalism” 
from centralized authority. Mankind does not willingly sur- 
render its independence, even though such a sacrifice may ham- 
per its freedom but slightly. 

But if there be any progress, if there be any faith, if there be 
any salvation, it must come from socialized thought and action 
on such problems as these. Librarians must create vision and 
venturesome leadership or the profession will suffer. They must 
take their calling more seriously, define their functions more 
closely, engage in more searching self-criticism, in more radical 
professional thought; then, having traced the matter to its roots, 
boldly lay axe to the trunk of the tree of the knowledge of evil 
so that the tree of the knowledge of good may flourish and bear 
abundant fruit. It is futile for librarians to “bay the moon’”’ be- 
cause they feel that their profession has been slighted in the 


pages of Social trends. The President’s Research Committee has 
placed before them a document bristling with basic data for the 
development of future policies. Librarians are most fortunate 
in having this “raw material” for reconstruction—theirs is the 
power and the obligation to use it aright. 


J. H. SHera 


Miami UNIVERSITY 





ANONYMS AND PSEUDONYMS 
AN ANNOTATED LIST 


HIS list has been compiled as an aid to librarians and 
cataloguers in the purchase and use of books which 


treat of anonymous and pseudonymous literature. The 
compiler has aimed to discover books of anonyms and pseudo- 
nyms which can be of practical value in the library. For this 
reason certain lists have been examined and omitted. Such 
practice of exclusion extends to the following groups: (1) his- 
torical essays and criticism of the art of anonymous and pseu- 
donymous writing; (2) manuscript and typewritten lists avail- 
able to one library but not to all libraries; (3) books in which 
the majority of pages are devoted to discussion and only a few 
pages to actual bibliography; (4) earlier editions of the title 
herein listed (each book has been listed under the latest known 
edition with reference from an earlier edition if it were published 
under a different title); (5) all books on related subjects such as 
anagrams, /ivres a clef, etc.; (6) all short lists appearing in peri- 
odicals and not reprinted later in book form. This does not 
apply to monograph series wherein one or more entire parts 
have been devoted to anonyms and pseudonyms. 

In general, the annotations have been formulated on a posi- 
tive basis. If the list contains personal dates for an author, the 
fact is mentioned. If dates are not included, no mention is made 
of the omission. One exception occurs in this respect. The anno- 
tation does report the omission or inclusion of indexes because 
such an item is most important in deciding the usefulness of 
any list of anonyms or pseudonyms. The aim has been to in- 
clude in the notes only information which would be of actual 
value to librarians. In order to complete the annotations it has 
been necessary to consult the collections of the Library of Con- 
gress, the University of Michigan, the University of Chicago, 
the John Crerar, the Cleveland Public, and the New York 
Public libraries. 
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GENERAL 


DaHLMANN, Peter. Schauplatz der masquirten und demasquirten gelehrten bey 
ihren verdeckten und nunmehro entdeckten schrifften aus gewissen anzeigungen 

/ glaubwiirdigen nachrichten / und wahrscheinlichen conjecturen bewahrter 

manner / nach ihren vornehmsten denckwiirdigkeiten/ samt beyfiigung neuer 

raisonnements und autoritaéten. Leipzig: J. L. Gleiditsch, 1710. Pp. 923; 

83. 17 cm. 

Part I is a list of pseudonymous writers from all nationalities previous to the year 
1700. Following the pseudonym are noted one or more works attributed to the par- 
ticular author and below this is found in paragraph form a somewhat lengthy discussion 
of the author. In the first few lines of this paragraph is given the real name in so far 
as it has been established. Since all writers listed are early ones, there is more or less 
occasion for discussion as to the real name. 

Part II lists by title anonymous books selected from all nationalities before 1700. 
Since the arrangement in Part II is primarily a language arrangement, this section is 
divided into many short lists. Thus there is a list of Latin writers, another of German 
writers, one of French writers, etc. Within the language division there is a further sub- 
ject subdivision. Thus we have a brief alphabet of French theological writers, another 
of French philosophers, another of French jurists, etc. Two indexes are included. One 
is an index of the real names of authors found in Parts I and II; a second index lists 
both anonymous and pseudonymous titles. This bibliography still remains very diffi- 
cult to use since there are many alphabets and no index of assumed names to be used 
as a key to the various alphabets. Discrepancies are evident between the indexes and 
the body of the book in regard to the spelling of names and the titles listed. 


FRANKLIN, ALFRED Louis Aucuste. Dictionnaire des noms, surnoms et pseu- 
donymes latins de l'histoire littéraire du moyen dge (1100 2 1530). Paris: 
Firmin-Didot & c'*, 1875. Cols. 640. Pp. 643-83. 24 cm. 

Contains Latin pseudonyms used by writers of all European countries. Authors in- 
cluded died between 1100 and 1530. Entry is made under the pseudonym followed by 
the real name in full, often dates of birth and death, and enough biographical informa- 
tion that the name may easily be identified elsewhere. The Latin pseudonyms are given 
in transposed order as is customary with modern names. An index supplies a list of 
pseudonyms under the forename—a feature which is very useful in Latin names. 
The cross-references are numerous and carefully done. 


Haynes, Joun Epwarp. Pseudonyms of authors; including anonyms ana 
initialisms. New York: 1882. Pp. 112. 224 cm. 

Forty-two hundred entries from all countries are alphabeted under the first word 
employed even though that word is “a,” “an,” or “the.” Title-a-line entries are used, 
with anonymous titles included in one alphabet with pseudonyms and initials. Full 
name of the author is given when known, followed by dates of birth and death. Often 
when such dates could not be ascertained, one date signifies the time when the particular 
pseudonym first appeared. American and English names predominate. An index is 
omitted. This bibliography illustrates an early, rather unsuccessful attempt to include 
in one volume names from all nationalities and all times. 


Myuius, Jonann Curistopu. Bibliotheca anonymorom et psevdonymorom. 
Hamburgi: C. W. Brandt, 1740. 2 parts in 1 vol. 18 cm. 


Includes anonymous and pseudonymous titles omitted from Placcius and brings the 
latter bibliography up until approximately 1740. The greater part of the book consists 
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of anonymous titles divided into briefer alphabets of French, Latin, and German works 
with an appendix each for the French and Latin lists. Following each title one finds 
the author’s name, often in very incomplete form but frequently with references to 
other works wherein biographical information may be located. The latter and by far 
the briefer part of the book lists pseudonyms of French, Latin, and German writers. 
An index of real names concludes the volume. As a whole the bibliography is difficult to 
use. The typography is poor and cross-references from the index to the body of the book 
are inadequate. 


Praccius, Vincent. Vicentii Placcit Theatrum anonymorum et pseudonymo- 
rum. Hamburgi: sumptibus viduae G. Liebernickelii, 1708. Pp. 722; 
623; 195. 34. cm. 

A bibliography with text in Latin listing European titles from early times until 
1700. Part I is devoted to anonymous books, The first half of this part lists, under a 
subject arrangement, Latin titles which could not be attributed to any one country. 
The second half of Part I gives anonymous books under individual countries with a 
further subdivision by subject. Part II lists pseudonymous books alphabetically by 
pseudonym. Two indexes, one of anonymous titles and a second of real names of au- 
thors, make this edition fairly usable. Many of the entries are long, containing informa- 
tion about the author, exact references to the source of such information, and further 
notes on the editions of the title. Such material prevents the work from being a ready 
reference tool. It is interesting chiefly because it is the earliest international bibliog- 
raphy of anonyms and pseudonyms. 


SomMeErvoceL, Car.os. Dictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes et pseudonymes 
publiés par des religieux de la Compagnie de Jésus, depuis sa fondation 
jusqu’a nos jours. Paris: Librairie de la Société bibliographique, 1884. 
2 parts in 1 vol. 25 cm. 

The author says in the Preface that he is doing for the order of Jesuits what Barbier 
and Quérard have done for France. M. Sommervogel has compiled in one alphabet 
under title a list of anonymous and pseudonymous works credited to Jesuit writers from 
the foundation of the order in 1534 until approximately 1880. Jesuit authors are listed 
from all countries including the United States. Complete bibliographic information is 
available for each title followed by the author’s name in as complete form as possible. 
A good-sized supplement must not be overlooked. An index of pseudonyms and initials 
is most useful since the body of the book is a title arrangement. A second excellent in- 
dex of real names of authors is included. The latter gives the name in full with dates 
and places of birth and death as well as references to columns in the body of the book 
wherein some title of the particular author may be found. This bibliography is well 
done although, of course, very specialized in scope. 


Wetter, Emit Orroxar. Index pseudonymorum. 1862. See Wetter, Emit 
Orroxar. Lexicon pseudonymorum. 1886. 


We ter, Emit Orroxar. Lexicon pseudonymorum. Worterbuch der pseu- 
donymen aller zeiten und vilker; oder, Verzeichniss jener autoren, die sich 
falscher namen bedienten. 2. durchaus verb. und verm. aufl. Regensburg: 
A. Coppenrath, 1886. Pp. 627. 254 cm. 


An index of pseudonyms selected from all countries, including persons living at the 
date of publication. Entries are brief and information under each entry varies widely. 
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Some give pseudonym and real name only. Others include general date when the par- 
ticular author published. Others list pseudonym, title, and date of one publication, and 
then the name of the author. Still other entries give the pseudonym followed by several 
publications of the author, but do not list his real name. The arrangement is alpha- 
betical by the pseudonym but an index of authors’ names is omitted. To include in 627 
pages names from all nationalities could not be a wholly successful enterprise. Weller, 
however, served as a model for later national bibliographies of anonyms and pseudo- 
nyms. First edition issued in 1862 under the title Index pseudonymorum. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 


Aspattr, Witiiam. The Colloguial who's who; an attempt to identify the many 
authors, writers and contributors who have used pen-names, initials, etc. 
(1600-1924). Tarrytown, New York: W. Abbatt, 1924-25. 2 vols. 23} 


cm. 


Volume I, devoted to United States and Canada, lists in three sections American 
pen-names, American nicknames, and American sobriquets. Title-a-line entries are ar- 
ranged by forename with no cross-references. These include initials. Each entry aims 
to give the full name of the author with dates of birth and death. In many cases dates 
have not been ascertained and initials represent the forenames. Names of living people 
are given and the appendixes must be consulted to exhaust possibilities. Vol. II gives 
for England and the colonies the same information cited above. The author states 
frankly that there may be slips in dates. The bibliography has been kept up to date by 
the issue of loose-leaf supplements to each volume in 1928 and again in 1931. 


Cusninc, WituiaM. Anonyms: a dictionary of revealed authorship. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: W. Cushing, 1889. Pp. 829. 254 cm. 


The standard bibliography for English and American anonymous titles of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, compiled with a thoroughness characteristic of Mr. 
Cushing's bibliographical work. Entries are made under the title of the book followed 
by its place and date of publication. The author’s name follows with dates of birth and 
death when possible. Further biographical data commands space in many entries. 
However, such biographical information will be found under one title only with ade- 
quate cross-references from other titles which may be listed. An index of authors’ 
names with complete dates concludes the volume. 


Cusninc, Witiiam. Initials and pseudonyms: a dictionary of literary dis- 
guises. [1st-2d ser.] New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1885-88. 2 vols. 
25 cm. 


Series I contains 12,000 initials and pseudonyms, American and English, dating from 
1700 to 1885 and includes names of people living at the latter date. Part I of this series 
is an alphabetical list of initials and pseudonyms followed by the real name of the author 
and the title of a representative work. In order to get biographical material, one must 
then turn to Part II of this series which is alphabeted under the real name of the author, 
followed by his dates, his pseudonym, and brief biographical data. Series II contains 
6,500 supplementary initials and pseudonyms arranged the same as Series I. Mr. Cush- 
ing, who was for some years an assistant in Harvard College Library, has compiled a 
work to be commended for its accuracy. 
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Hackett, Samuet. Dictionary of anonymous and pseudonymous English 
literature (Samuel Halkett and Fohn Laing). New and enlarged ed. by Dr. 
James Kennepy.... W. A. Smitu and A. F. Jounson. Edinburgh, Lon- 
don: Oliver & Boyd, 1926—— 7 vols. 27 cm. 


This is a revision of a four-volume work published in 1882-1888 by Halkett and 
Laing, both librarians in Edinburgh, Scotland. At the death of Dr. Laing the work was 
passed over to the Rev. James Kennedy, an assistant to Dr. Laing in New College Li- 
brary of Edinburgh. Dr. Kennedy labored unceasingly to keep abreast of new material. 
He died in 1925 when Vols. I and II of the new edition were in print. The remaining 
volumes were all arranged at the time of his death and the editing of them was given 
over to Mr. W. A. Smith and Mr. A. F. Johnson of the British Museum. The present 
edition is a monumental task, a product of at least seventy-five years of unbroken labor. 

The new Halkett and Laing lists books printed in Great Britain from early times 
until the dates of publication, also works in English printed in other countries as well as 
foreign works translated into English. The body of the book is alphabetical by title, 
each title followed by complete bibliographic information, the full name of the author, 
and reference to a source in which more complete information about the author or the 
title may be found. Vol. VI contains a supplement which one must remember to con- 
sult. At the present time Vol. VII has not been published. The latter will contain an 
index of authors and an index of pseudonyms. For many years this has been the stand- 
ard English work. 


Hast, Otpuar, pseud. See THomas, Rapu. 


Marcumont, Freperick. 4 Concise handbook of ancient and modern literature, 
issued either anonymously, under pseudonyms, or initials. London: Freder- 
ick Marchmont, 1896. Pp. 164. 19 cm. 


Seventeenth-, eighteenth-, and nineteenth-century titles published anonymously, 
pseudonymously, or under initials are listed here under the real name of the author. 
The majority, although not all, of these titles bear a British imprint. Pseudonyms and 
initials are entered in the main alphabet of the book with cross-references to an author’s 
real name in the same alphabet. Under his real name we find the titles attributed to a 
writer, sometimes with fairly complete bibliographic information. Mr. Marchmont in- 
tended this as a supplement to Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s manual and expected it to be 
useful to the book trade. Thus it is easy to understand why the bibliographic descrip- 
tion of a book is stressed while complete names for individual writers are very much 
neglected. Title entries are available in a title index. Inasmuch as frequent discrepan- 
cies occur between the index and the main alphabet of the book, it is certainly well to 
verify elsewhere names found in this bibliography. 


Scappinc, Henry. Some Canadian noms-de-plume identified. Toronto: Copp, 
Clark & Co., 1877. Pp. 57. 22 cm. 


A bibliography of thirty-one pseudonymous Canadian writers considered by the 
compiler as having had lasting effect upon Canadian literature and Canadian national 
life, approximating the period 1825-75. Many of the names represent contributors to 
Canadian periodicals. There is available an index of pseudonyms which would best be 
consulted immediately since the format of the book does not resemble a bibliography 
but rather a continuous history of Canadian letters. Often there is an excerpt from the 
poetry of the particular pseudonymous author and almost always his ideas, political, 
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literary, or whatnot, are discussed at length. As far as possible the real name is given 
in complete form, but Mr. Scadding, because he is creating atmosphere rather than 
accuracy, has not included such definite biographical material as dates. Once in a while 
he has not even been able to identify the true name of the author. Although this is a 
very minor bibliography, it is one of the few dealing exclusively with Canada. 


STONEHILL, CHARLES ARCHIBALD. Anonyma and pseudonyma, by C. A. 
STONEHILL, ANDREW B tock and H. W. SroneniLi. London: C. A. Stone- 
hill, Jr. [Printed by G. de Haene-Bossuyt, Bruges (Belgium)] 1926-27. 
4 vols. 21 cm. 

Lists in one alphabet anonymous titles, signs, initials, and pseudonyms of English 
and American authors of all times. Includes some living people, but by far the greater 
proportion of names date before the twentieth century. In the case of anonymous books 
there is given the date of the first edition, followed by the name of the author. In the 
case of pseudonyms there is given one date showing when the author published, followed 
by his real name. Full names of authors are not always given. Therefore, names should 
be verified elsewhere. Real names of authors are indexed at the end of Vol. IV with 
references to each column in which the name has appeared. Although the book con- 
tains an immense number of names, it does not seem to be an especially careful piece 
of work. 


Tuomas, Ratpu. Handbook of fictitious names: being a guide to authors, chiefly 
in the lighter literature of the XI Xth century, who have written under assumed 
names .... by OrpHar Hamst [pseud.] London: J. R. Smith, 1868. Pp. 
235. 22 cm. 


Initials, signs, and pseudonyms used by nineteenth-century British and American 


authors are found here in one alphabet. Entry is made under the first word of the pseu- 
donym even though that word is an article. An author’s real name is given in fairly 
complete form accompanied by the titles of one or more of his works. A brief alphabet 
of addenda must not be forgotten. The index of real names presents these names only 
in abbreviated form. From the viewpoint of usefulness, this likewise is a minor bib- 


liography. 
DUTCH AND BELGIAN 


Dececourt, Jutes Victor. Essai d'un dictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes & 
pseudonymes publiés en Belgique au XIX siécle et principalement depuis 
1830. Bruxelles: F. Heussner, 1863. Pp. 548. 24 cm. 


Includes some 2,000 writers who published in Belgium from 1800 until 1863 under 
initials, pseudonyms, or anonymously. The compiler says that he has stressed the period 
from 1830 until 1863. Anonymous titles, pseudonyms, and initials are entered in one 
alphabet although the information under each entry is decidedly not uniform. A few 
entries have lengthy bio-bibliographical items. The majority of entries are brief, 
giving only the real name of the author with complete title and imprint for one work. 
Real names are likewise not uniform. Some may be complete while others are most lack- 
ing in form. Dates of birth and death are given very infrequently. There is a good- 
sized supplement, as well as separate alphabets of addenda and errata. At the end is an 
index of authors’ real names. 
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Doorninck, Jan Izaak van. Bibliotheek van Nederlandsche anonymen en 
pseudonymen. 1866-70. See Doorninck, Jan Izaak, van. Vermomde en 
naamlooze schrijvers opgespoord op het gebied der Nederlandsche en Vlaamsche 
letteren. 1883-85. 

Doorninck, Jan Izaak van. Vermomde en naamlooze schrijvers opgespoord op 
het gebied der Nederlandsche en Vlaamsche letteren. Tweede uitgave der 
“Bibliotheek van anonymen en pseudonymen.” Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1883-85. 
2 parts in 1 vol. 243 cm. 


This is the standard work for the Netherlands, listing both Dutch and Flemish 
pseudonyms, initials, and anonyms from the beginning of printing until 1885. Part I of 
the latest edition lists initials, pseudonyms, and anagrams, followed by the real name of 
the author. The real names are not entirely satisfactory, for one must often be content 
with initials for forenames. Names are followed by a list of titles for the individual 
author, with bibliographic information for each title. Part II contains anonymous titles, 
also with detailed bibliographic information. Cross-references and indexes are lacking. 


Kempenaer, A. DE. Vermomde Nederlandsche en Viaamsche schrijvers. Leiden: 
A. W. Sijthoff, 1928. Cols. 690. 25 cm. 


Pseudonyms, signs, initials, and anonymous titles for Dutch and Flemish authors 
between 1885 and 1928 are listed in one alphabet. In general this book is a continuation 
of the standard work by Doorninck. A few names preceding 1885 and omitted from 
the Doorninck volume are included in this title by Kempenaer. The format of the 
latter is much the same as the Doorninck bibliography. In many cases the inability of 
the compiler to determine more than the initials of writers hinders the usefulness of the 
bibliography. An index of real names of authors and a supplement of one page complete 
the volume. 


Monrtacne, Victor ALEXANDER DE LA. Viaamsche pseudoniemen. Roese- 
lare: De Seyn Verhougstraete, 1884. Pp. 130. 23} cm. 


A list of Flemish and Belgian pseudonyms for writers of the nineteenth century, ar- 
ranged under the forepart of the pseudonym without an index of real names. In the 
main alphabet each pseudonym is followed by the real name in full with dates of birth 
and death when they could be ascertained. For many authors bio-bibliographical in- 
formation is included. The volume does not contain a great number of names but many 
of the entries are very complete. 


FRENCH 


Barsier, ANTOINE ALEXANDRE. Dictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes. 3. éd., 
rev. et augm. par MM. Ouivier Barsrer, René et Paut Bitrarp. Edi- 
tion Daffis. Paris: Féchoz & Letouzey, 1882. 4 vols. 25 cm. 


This is often published as Vols. IV-VII of the Quérard work entitled Les Super- 
cheries littéraires dévoilées although it is also published separately. It is the standard 
French authority on anonymous titles, supplying especially well those of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, with a separate alphabet of Latin anonymous titles at the 
end of Vol. IV. The first and second editions of Barbier included some pseudonyms 
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omitted from Quérard but these are lacking in the third edition. Entry is made under 
the anonymous title followed by the author’s name in as complete form as possible and 
then by full bibliographic information concerning the title. An index of authors’ names 
is not included. The author, reputed as a bibliographer and a librarian, has made a note- 
worthy contribution to anonymous bibliography. 


Brunet, Gustave. Dictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes |de Barbier), suivi des 
supercheries littéraires dévoilées |de Quérard|; supplément a la derniére édi- 
tion de ces deux ouvrages. Edition Daffis. Paris: F. J. Féchoz, 1889. Cols. 
310; 122. 25$ cm. 


The Brunet bibliography is divided into two parts. Part I lists anonymous French 
titles supplementing the last edition of Barbier’s Dictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes 
and includes also a short alphabet of Latin anonymous titles as well as an alphabet of 
additions. Latin titles date back to the late fifteenth century. The majority of French 
titles belong to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The anonymous book is listed 
under title followed by the real name of the author, often in complete form, sometimes 
most incomplete. An index of real names is omitted so that information must be ob- 
tained from the body of the book. Part II lists French pseudonyms, initials, and signs 
supplementary to the latest edition of Quérard’s Les Supercheries littéraires dévoilées. 
Personal information for each author conforms to the general scheme noted above for 
Part I. As in many other French bibliographies of this type, personal names must be 
searched elsewhere for dates of birth and death and for accuracy of form. 


Heyuu, Georces pb’, pseud. See Poinsor, Epmonp ANTOINE. 


Jouret, Cuartes. Les Pseudonymes du jour. Nouv. éd. Paris: E. Dentu, 


1884. Pp. 148. 174 cm. 


A first edition of this was published in 1867 followed by the enlarged edition of 1884. 
Both editions contain title-a-line entries for contemporary writers. The pseudonym 
entry is followed by the author’s real name, sometimes in complete form, sometimes 
very incomplete. The body of the book is divided into seven alphabets: (1) “Pseu- 
donymes historiques,” (2) “Anonymes,” (3) “Dominos féminins,” (4) “Hommes de 
lettres,” (5) “Peintres, dessinateurs et sculpteurs,” (6) ““Compositeurs et musiciens,” 
and (7) “Comédiens et comédiennes.” A general index includes in very brief form real 
names and pseudonyms with references to pages on which the name may be located. 
All information contained in this bibliography is brief and often incomplete. 


Maicnien, Epmonp Aucuste. ... Dictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes et 
pseudonymes du Dauphiné. Grenoble: X. Drevet, 1892. Pp. 379. 224 cm. 


In one alphabet 2,688 numbered entries list pseudonyms, initials, and anonymous 
titles for writers of the old French province Dauphiné, likewise anonymous and pseu- 
donymous writings which concern the province Dauphiné even though their authors 
were not native to that province. It was the intention of the compiler to aid materially 
in the literary history of that particular region of France from early times until 1890. 
For each anonymous title complete bibliographic information is given. Under each 
pseudonym and initial are included the complete, real name of the author, sometimes 
dates of birth and death, and bibliographic information for all titles known under that 
pseudonym. An index of authors’ true names completes the volume. The bibliography 
is useful for quick reference, although, of course, very limited in its scope. 
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Manne, Louis Cuartes Josepu pe. Nouveau dictionnaire des ouvrages 
anonymes et pseudonymes, la plupart contemporains, avec les noms des 
auteurs ou éditeurs, accompagné de notes historiques et critiques. Nouv. éd., 
rev., cor. et trés-augm. Lyon: N. Scheuring, 1868. Pp. 607. 22 cm. 


First edition issued in 1834 under title: Nouveau recueil d’ouvrages anonymes et 
pseudonymes. The new edition lists French anonymous and pseudonymous writers most 
of whom published between 1800 and 1868. Entries of the main alphabet are numbered 
entries under title. Here is found complete bibliographic information concerning each 
title as well as the author’s name in full. Two indexes aid in regard to author entries. 
One index lists anonymous authors with references to all entry numbers for that 
anonym. Another index lists pseudonyms followed by the real names with references 
to entry numbers for that pseudonym. This bibliography is useful as a supplement to 
Quérard and Barbier in the search for obscure names. 


Manne, Louis Cuar.es Josepx DE. Nouveau recueil d’ouvrages anonymes et 
pseudonymes. 1834. See Manne, Louis Cuartes JosepH ve. Nouveau 
dictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes et pseudonymes. 1868. 


Pornsot, Epmonp Antoine. Dictionnaire des pseudonymes, recueillis par 
Georges d’Heyili. Nouv. éd. Paris: Dentu & c'*, 1887. Pp. 559. 18} cm. 


As a supplement to Quérard this covers the general period 1800-1887, listing French 
pseudonyms and initials, especially those of Parisian writers. The book is arranged 
under pseudonym with fairly long biographical articles which attempt to give a com- 
plete entry for the author as well as dates of birth and death. The index combines in 
abbreviated form pseudonyms and authors’ real names. A brief appendix is included. 


Quérarp, JosepH Marie. Les Supercheries littéraires dévoilées. 2. éd., con- 
sidérablement augmentée par MM. Gustave Brunet et Pierre JANNET. 
... Edition Daffis. Paris: Féchoz & Letouzey, 1882. 3 vols. 25 cm. 


This is the standard French work for initials and pseudonyms, especially good for the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In addition, it includes many names of Latin 
writers. Entry is made under the initial or pseudonym, followed by the real name in 
full, an explanatory phrase relating to the person’s occupation, sometimes but not fre- 
quently by the dates of his birth and death. This information is followed by a bibliog- 
raphy of the individual’s writings, many of which have long annotations. Thus the book 
is filled with an immense amount of detail. A “plus” sign preceding many entries indi- 
cates that those entries have been added in the new edition. At the end of Vol. III 
there is a separate alphabet of signs and one of Latin pseudonyms. Cross-references are 
abundant. The index of real names is lacking. Although Quérard is a recognized author- 
ity as a French bibliographer, names should be verified elsewhere. 


Resour, Ropert Marie. Anonymes, pseudonymes et supercheries littéraires 
de la Provence ancienne et moderne. Marseille: M. Lebon, 1878. Pp. 445. 


243 cm. 

Approximately 2,300 entries in the form of anonymous titles, pseudonyms, and 
signs used by writers of the division of Provence, France, during the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. Anonymous titles, pseudonyms, and initials 
form one alphabet followed by a supplement of similar format. The real name of the 
author is given in the body of the book as well as in the index. However, in many 
cases the form of personal name is unsatisfactory on account of incompleteness. 
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GERMAN 


Hoizmann, Micwaer. Deutsches anonymenlexikon ....bearb. von dr. 
Michael Holzmann und dr. Hanns Bohatta. Weimar: Gesellschaft der 
Bibliophilen, 1902-11. 6 vols. 234 cm. 


In Vols. I-IV approximately 60,000 anonymous titles are listed for the period 1 501- 
1850. Vol. V covers the period 1851-1908 and Vol. VI gives additions and corrections 
1501-1910. Following each anonymous title is found the author's name in as complete 
form as possible. The work has been done carefully and in cases where there is doubt 
about the real name of the author the entry given has been followed by a question mark. 
Initials at the end of each entry serve as a key referring to a source in which information 
may be found concerning the particular title. All indexes have been omitted. This is 
one of the few bibliographies available for German anonymous titles. 


Houzmann, Micuaer. Deutsches pseudonymen-lexikon ....bearb. von dr. 
Michael Holzmann und dr. Hanns Bohatta. Wien: Akademischer Verlag, 
1906. Pp. 323. 23 cm. 

Lists pseudonyms from the beginning of printing until 1906, including writers living 
at the latter date. The entries are comparatively simple, arranged under the last name 
of the pseudonym. Following this are one or more dates approximating the period of 
an author’s writings. These are followed by the real name of the author in full and by a 
key of abbreviations indicating books in which biographical articles of the individual 
may be found. A short supplement concludes the book. All indexes are omitted. 


Marcreirer, Hans. Beitrége zu einem tirolischen anonymen- und pseudo- 
nymen-lexikon. 1912. See Marcreiter, Hans. Tiroler anonymen- und 


pseudonymen-lexikon. 1930—. 


Marcreirter, Hans. Tiroler anonymen- und pseudonymen-lexikon mit register 
der autoren und monogramme. 2. verm. und verb. aufl. (“Archiv fir biblio- 
graphie, buch- u. bibliothekswesen.” Beiheft 4, lieferungen 1-3.) Linz a. 
Donau: F. Winkler, 1930——. 3 vols. 24 cm. 


Lists anonymous and pseudonymous writers of the particular region known as the 
Tyrol, a section which has not been included in German and Italian bibliographies. As 
might be expected, German and Italian writers are almost equally represented in the 
present bibliography from the seventeenth through the early twentieth century. More 
than 3,000 entries will be found here under catch-word title. Each entry is brief but 
gives in very complete form the real name of the author. One or more initials found at 
the end of each entry refer to a list of authorities on the first two pages of Part I. In 
the authorities listed will be found more detailed information concerning a writer. At 
present, Parts I-II only of the new edition have been published. However, there is 
promised a third part which will doubtless include indexes. First edition published in 
1912 under the title Beitrage zu einem tirolischen anonymen- und pseudonymen-lexikon. 


RassMAnn, CurisTIAN Friepricu. Kurzgefasstes lexicon deutscher pseudo- 
nymer schriftsteller, von der dltern bis auf die jiingste zeit aus allen fachern 
der wissenschaften. Leipzig: W. Nauck, 1830. Pp. 248. 213 cm. 

Includes German pseudonymous writers from the sixteenth century until the date of 


publication. Arrangement is under pseudonym followed by an author’s real name in 
complete form with dates of birth and death when available. Often there are also further 
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brief biographical data as well as the titles of one or more works credited to the par- 
ticular writer. Likewise there is a short alphabet of additions and corrections. An index 
of real names completes the book. There are, however, variations in the form of the 
real name as found in the main alphabet and in the index. For this reason names should 


be verified elsewhere. 


Scumipt, Anpreas GortrrieD. Gallerie deutscher pseudonymer schriftsteller 
vorziiglich des letzten jahrzehents. Grimma: Verlags-Comptoir, 1840. Pp. 
252. 18 cm. 


This is intended to supplement the Rassmann bibliography for the years 1830-40. 
In other words, pseudonymous writers who became known under a certain pseudonym 
during the above ten years are herein listed. Entries and information for each author 
are modeled on the above list. Some pages devoted to additions and corrections as 
well as an index of real names are likewise to be found here. Again, authors’ names 
should be verified elsewhere if possible. 


ScunemwerR, Max. Deutsches titelbuch; ein hilfsmittel zum nachweis von ver- 
fassern deutscher literaturwerke. 2., verb. und wesentlich verm. auf. Berlin: 
Haude & Spener, 1927. Pp. 798. 24 cm. 


This is not a book devoted entirely to anonyms and pseudonyms. As a general 
bibliography of German literature it does, however, contain many German anonymous 
and pseudonymous writers of various periods and seems worthy of mention for that 
reason. The plan of entry in the body of the book is strictly by title followed by the 
real name of the author—often in brief form. To ascertain the complete name of an 
anonymous author one must consult the very adequate personal index. If one knows 
only an author’s pseudonym, he must also make use of the index wherein are listed both 
pseudonyms and real names. In all cases there is in the index a cross-reference from 
the pseudonym to the real name of the author. The latter is therein given in complete 
form followed by one or more pseudonyms employed by the particular writer. The book 
is carefully compiled. A first edition was published in 1907-9 under the title Von wem 
ist das doch? 


Scuneiwer, Max. Von wem ist das doch? 1907-9. See Scuneiper, Max. 
Deutsches titelbuch. 1927. 


HEBREW 


Zeiriin, WitL1aM. Anagramme, initialen und pseudonyma neu-hebraischer 
schriftsteller und publizisten. (Seit erscheinen der “Méasfim” bis auf unsere 
tage.) Frankfurt a. M.: J. Kauffmann, 1905. Pp. 18. 21 cm. 


More than 400 title-a-line entries include pseudonyms and initials of writers who 
have published in Hebrew in European countries and in the United States between 1784 
and 1905. Many of the writers are Russian. The entry for each author is very brie 
giving his assumed name or initials in Hebrew, his real name in Hebrew, and his real 
name in the German transliterated form. In the German names initials only represent 
the forenames. An index in German of the real names of authors concludes the volume 
This list appeared first in 1905 in the Zeitschrift fiir hebraische bibliographie, Jahr 


gang IX. 
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HUNGARIAN 
Széxety, Daviv. Magyar irék dinevei a multban és jelenben. Budapest: B. 

Szilagyi, 1904. Pp. 71. 22 cm. 

Title-a-line entries list pseudonyms for approximately 800 Hungarian writers se- 
lected from all times until 1903. The information for each name is very brief. Part I 
is a list of pseudonyms followed by the real name of the author in fairly complete form. 
Part II is a list of real names of writers. In both parts the pseudonym and the real name 
constitute the only information given. One cannot rely absolutely on the real names 
since the latter may be found under different spellings in the two parts of the volume. 
This list was first published in 1903-4 in Corvina, a periodical published by the Hungari- 
an Association of Booksellers.' 


ITALIAN 


Aprosio, AnGELICcO. La Visiera alzata; hecatoste di scrittori, che vaghi d’andare 
in maschera fuor deltempo di carnouale, sono scoperti da Gio. Pietro Giacomo 


Villani |pseud.] Parma: Heredi del Vigna, 1689. Pp. 135. 16} cm. 


Part I lists 100 Italian names, some of which are pseudonyms, some the real names 
attributed to anonymous titles, and some the real names of pseudonymous writers. 
Since the entry has been made so inconsistently either under real name or under pseudo- 
nym, one must read through the article taking care to distinguish between the real 
name and the assumed name. This is not such an easy matter since the print is very 
poor and much information is crowded into a brief space. Part II lists 50 other Italian 
authors in much the same way as Part I. A mass of valuable facts is included, but the 
book is certainly not a ready reference tool. Because the bibliography is so lacking in 
plan, all information is difficult to unravel. There is no index. Writers included in the 
two lists approximate the period 1600-1689. 


Giuuiari, Giovanni Battista Car.o, conte. La Pseudonimia veronese. 
Verona: Tip. de C. Noris, 1881. Pp. 62. 23 cm. 


Lists Italian pseudonymous writers who published between 1590 and 1880 if these 
writers were connected with the city or province of Verona. Titles dealing with Verona 
even though published in other Italian cities or outside of Italy are also included. Ar- 
rangement is under the fore part of the pseudonym followed by the real name of the 
author although the latter often is given only in abbreviated form. Frequently biblio- 
gaphic information for one work of an author is to be found, as an aid in his identifica- 
tion elsewhere. An index of real names as well as several short alphabets of additions 
and corrections conclude the volume. 


Lancetri, Vincenzo. Pseudonimia; ovvero Tavole alfabetiche de’ nomi finti 
o supposti degli scrittori con la contrapposizione de’ veri, ad uso de’ bibliofili, 
degli amatori della storia letteraria e de’ libraj. Milano: L. di Giacomo 
Pirola, 1836. Pp. 449. 22 cm. 

A bibliography of Italian pseudonymous writers from approximately 1500 until 
1836. Pseudonyms are listed under the first part of the pseudonym with abundant cross- 
references. The pseudonym is followed by the author’s real name in as full form as 
possible and one or two titles from his writings with full bibliographic information for 
each title. In a great many cases all titles have been omitted. When such is the case, 
no approximate date is available for an author’s work. In both pseudonym and real 


* Annotation supplied by a member of the staff of the New York Public Library. 
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name capital letters have been employed always to distinguish the surname. A brief 

appendix must be consulted. An index of the real names of authors is quite helpful. 

However, since this index often lists names under several different spellings, one should 

verify names elsewhere if possible. 

Metzi, Gaetano, conte. Dizionario di opere anonime e pseudonime di scrit- 
tori italiani, o come che sia aventi relazione all’ Italia. Milano: Coi torchi di 
L. di Giacomo Pirola, 1848-59. 3 vols. 243 cm. 

The standard Italian bibliography containing in one alphabet Italian anonymous 
titles and pseudonyms for the period 1500-1840, approximately. The real name of an 
author will be found here in fairly complete form with the bibliographical items for one 
or possibly more titles attributed to that writer. Often this is followed by a note in 
finer type giving more detailed biographical information as well as notes on various edi 
tions of the title quoted. At the end of Vol. III are found an alphabet of additions and 
corrections and an index of authors’ real names. 


Monrtaro.o, Giovanni Battista. Bidliografia del risorgimento italiano 
Opere anonime e pseudonime. Roma: Tipografia fratelli Centenari, 1884 
Pp. 38. 23 cm. 

Two hundred anonymous and pseudonymous Italian works are arranged in one 
alphabet under title. Writings included were published in Italy between 1845 and 1870. 
Following each title the real name of the author is given in fairly complete form. No 
indexes are included. 

Passano, Giovanni Battista. Dizionario di opere anonime e pseudonime, in 
supplemento a quello di Gaetano Melzi. Ancona: Morelli, 1887. Pp. 517. 
26 cm. 


This supplements until 1887 the bibliography by Melzi. It contains in one alphabet 
Italian pseudonyms, signs, initials, and anonymous titles as well as foreign works 
translated into Italian. The Italian form is used for all non-Italian names. The arrange- 
ment is practically the same as that found in Melzi. In the index of real names all fore- 
names are printed in boldfaced type. 


Rocco, EMMANUELE. Anonimi e pseudonimi italiani. Supplemento al Melzi e 
al Passano Napoli: L. Chiurazzi, 1888. Pp. 16. 24 cm. 

Approximately 100 entries herein listed are intended to supplement the bibliog- 
raphies by Melzi and Passano. Most of the writers included are Neapolitan authors 
omitted from the two foregoing bibliographies. Pseudonyms, initials, and anonymous 
titles form three separate alphabets. Indexes are lacking. A commendable feature not 
found in all Italian bibliographies is the entry of real names in complete instead of 
abbreviated form. 


Vittant, Gio: Pietro Giacomo, pseud. See Aprosio, ANGELICO. 


SCANDINAVIAN 


Bycpén, Anpers Leonarp. Svenskt anonym- och pseudonym-lexikon. Biblio- 
grafisk forteckning ofver uppdagade anonymer och pseudonymer i den svenska 
litteraturen. Upsala: Akademiska boktryckeriet, E. Berling, 1915. 2 vols. 
in I. 253 cm. 

A list of Swedish anonymous and pseudonymous literature until 1915. At the be- 


ginning it is necessary to note that this contains a large supplement bound in, so that 
one must always consult two alphabets. All entries are under title, followed by the 
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pseudonym and then by the real name in full. No indexes are given. There is no dis- 
advantage to the arrangement under title if one is looking for an individual anonymous 
or pseudonymous work. If, however, one wishes a list of books written under a certain 
pseudonym, this is no place to find it. 


Coi.in, Epvarp. Anonymer og pseudonymer i den danske, norske og islandske 
literatur samt i fremmede literaturer, forsaavidt disse omhandle nordiske 
forhold, fra de aeldste tider indtil aaret 1860. Kigbenhaven: J. Lund, 1869. 
Pp. 209. 25 cm. 

More than 4,000 numbered entries found in Part I represent anonymous titles from 
Danish, Norwegian, and Icelandic literature from early times until 1860. The entries 
are in title-a-line formation, giving the anonymous title, its date of publication, and the 
author’s real name in very much abbreviated form. Part II lists for the same period 
more than 1,000 pseudonyms, likewise as title-a-line entries, arranged under the pseudo- 
nym, followed by the real name again in brief form, and the title and imprint date of one 
work. Several other short alphabets must be consulted for writers who have published 
under the designation “Author of,” under initials only, or under symbols of one kind or 
another. An index gives the real names of authors with cross-references to page instead 
of to numbered entry as might be expected. Since variations in the spelling of names 
are evident between the index and the body of the book, names should be checked care- 


fully elsewhere. 


Perrersen, Hyacmar Marius. Anonymer og pseudonymer i den norske litera- 
tur 1678-1890. 1890. See Perrersen, Hyatmar Marius. Norsk anonym- 
og pseudonym-lexikon. 1924. 

Perrersen, Hyatmar Marius. Norsk anonym- og pseudonym-lexikon. 
Kristiania: Steenske forlag, 1924. Cols. 6g0. Pp. 34. 254 cm. 

The latest edition, covering Norwegian anonyms, pseudonyms, and initials for the 
period 1678-1924, is carefully prepared and usable. Anonymous and pseudonymous 
literature is entered under title both in the main alphabet and in the supplement which 
is bound in. Both pseudonyms and real names follow the title, although often the real 
names are not given in full in the body of the book. Two adequate indexes are provided. 
One lists pseudonyms and initials under the first letter employed. This index refers to 
a second index where real names of authors may be found in full. The work is adequate- 
ly equipped with cross-references. First edition was published in 1890 under the title 
Anonymer og pseudonymer i den norske literatur, 1678-1890. 

Secuer, Cart Emit. Danske anonymer og pseudonymer. Kjgbenhavn: L. N. 
Kalckar, 1864. Pp. 66. 21 cm. 

The first 62 pages are devoted to Danish anonymous titles from early times until 
1801. Following each anonymous title the real name of the author is given. The latter, 
however, is often unsatisfactory since abbreviations and initials figure so frequently in 
place of forenames. The last 4 pages present some 35 pseudonyms of Danish writers for 
the same period. Again the real names included are not so useful on account of incom- 
pleteness. All indexes are lacking. 


STIERNMAN, ANDERS ANTON VON. Anonymorum centuria prima|-secunda] ex 
scriptoribus gentis sviogothice. Holmie: Typis ac impensis J. L. Horrn, 
1724-26. 2 vols. in 1. 164 cm. 


Vol. I lists 100 anonymous Swedish titles for the years 1350-1724 chronologically 
by date of publication. Whenever possible the author’s complete name is given with a 
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few biographical phrases to identify him. Throughout the book the explanatory text is 
in Latin. Vol. I concludes with an index of real names. Vol. II is a second alphabet of 
100 Swedish anonymous titles arranged chronologically for the years 1488-1726. Fol- 
lowing this alphabet is a list of 10 Swedish writers who published under pseudonyms 
from 1612 to 1717. It seems that a chronological order is meant to be employed in this 
group, but an exception slips in. The index of Vol. II lists the real names of authors 
appearing in both groups of this volume. 


SLAVIC 


Czarkowskl, Lupwik. Pseudonimy i kryptonimy polskie. Wilno: 1922. Pp. 
170. 21 cm. 


Includes and brings up until 1922 three previous bibliographies of pseudonyms, ini- 
tials, and signs; e.g., (1) Minkowiecki, Edward, Wykaz pseudonyméw uzywanych przez 
autoréw polskich. 1st edition, 1881, and 2d edition, 1888. (2) Zbiegniewska, Izabela, 
Pseudonimy i kryptonimy pisarzéw polskich. 1905. (3) Dabczanska-Budzynowska, 
Helena, Pseudonimy pisarzy polskich. 1910. 

The present list contains title-a-line entries for more than 1,700 Polish writers chiefly 
from the seventeenth through the early twentieth century, whether those writers pub- 
lished in book form or in periodicals. The book contains several alphabets so similar in 
form that one must be careful to distinguish between them. The first is an alphabet of 
pseudonyms and initials followed by the real name of the author, usually in quite com- 
plete form. Sometimes there is mentioned the periodical in which the author's writings 
were published and the approximate date of his contribution to such a periodical. Next 
is a brief alphabet of signs. An index of authors’ real names follows. A list of pseudo- 
nyms for which the real names remain undiscovered comes next, divided according to 
centuries. Another alphabet which is a brief supplement and still another list of correc 
tions complete the volume. Both in the main alphabet and in the index one cannot be 
certain under which part of the name the entry will be made. Cross-references have not 
been included as an aid in this respect. 


Dasczanska-BupzynowsKA, Hetena. Pseudonimy pisarzy polskich. 1910. 

See Czarkowski, Lupwik. Pseudonimy i kryptonimy polskie. 1922. 
Gennapi, Gricoril NikoLaevicn. Spisok russkikh anonimnykh knig s 

imenami ikh avtorov i perevodchikov. S.-Peterburg: Tip. V. Bezobrazova i 

komp., 1874. Pp. 47. 24} cm. 

One alphabet of Russian anonymous titles from the beginning of printing until 1870. 
Contains not only titles the author of which was anonymous but also titles for which the 
translator only was unknown. For each title is given complete imprint, size, often refer- 
ence to other sources of information, and the real name of the author or translator. The 
real name varies in form. Sometimes initials only represent the forename; sometimes the 
forename is complete. The bibliography has no indexes. 


Kartsov, V. S. Opyt slovaria psevdonimov russkikh pisatelei. S.-Peterburg: 
Tip. I. A. Efrona, 1891. Pp. 158. 22 cm. 


In this work are given pseudonyms used by Russian authors during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Pseudonyms and initials appear in one alphabet followed 
by the real name of the author in brief form, and indication of the periodical in which the 
pseudonym appeared, and the approximate date of its use. There are several very brief 
separate alphabets. One lists non-Russian pseudonyms used by Russian authors. An- 
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other lists Russian writers who have published under signs. All indexes are omitted. 
The bibliography is valuable chiefly as a guide to pseudonyms which have appeared in 
Russian periodicals. 


Minkowiecki, Epwarp. Wykaz pseudonyméw uzywanych przez autoréw 
polskich. 1. wyd. 1881; 2. wyd. 1888. See Czarxoswxi, Lupwik. Pseu- 
donimy i kryptonimy polskie. 1922. 


ZBIEGNIEWSKA, IzaBeELa. Pseudonimy i kryptonimy pisarzbw polskich, 
zebrala J. Z. 1905. See Czarxowsk1, Lupwik. Pseudonimy i kryptonimy 
polskie. 1922. 


SPANISH, SPANISH-AMERICAN, PORTUGUESE 


Barros Arana, Dieco. Notas para una bibliografia de obras anénimas i seu- 
dénimas sobre la historia, la jeografia i la literatura de America. Santiago de 
Chile: Imprenta nacional, 1882. Pp. 171. 26cm. 


This is a compilation of 500 anonymous and pseudonymous titles dealing with the 
geography, history, and literature of both North and South America from 1500 until 
approximately 1880, regardless of their place of publication. Included are French, 
German, English, Scandinavian, and Spanish titles, many of which bear European im- 
prints. The entries are in one alphabet under title followed by an index of the real 
names of authors. Under each entry in the main alphabet one finds the complete name 
of the author, infrequently his dates of birth and death, and often somewhat lengthy 
annotations of the title listed. All annotations are in Spanish. 


Ficarota-Canepa, Dominco. Diccionario cubano de seudénimos. Habana: 
Imprenta “El! siglo xx,” 1922. Pp. 182. 254 cm. 


Initials and pseudonyms of Cuban writers who published during the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries as well as non-Cuban writers who dealt with some aspect of 
Cuban life are entered in one alphabet. The real name of the author is given in very 
complete form with day, month, and year of his birth and death when possible. Follow- 
ing this is the title and imprint of one or more works published by the particular writer. 
A brief supplement must be consulted. The use of black type for the pseudonym and 
initials facilitates quick reference work. The index of real names refers to all pages on 
which various pseudonyms of an author may be found. The compiler who was at one 
time director of the Biblioteca Nacional Cubana has achieved a careful compilation. 


Fonseca, Martinno Aucusto pa. Subsidios para um diccionario de pseu- 
donymos, iniciaes e obras anonymas de escriptores portuguezes, contribuigdéo 
para o estudo da litteratura portugueza. Lisboa: Por ordem e na typ. da 
Academia Real das Sciencias, 1896. Pp. 298. 23 cm. 


Part I includes approximately 800 pseudonyms used by writers of Portugal whether 
their books were published within that country or abroad. Following each pseudonym 
is given the author’s real name in complete form with dates of birth and death in many 
instances. Often there is listed one or several titles by the author with their imprint 
dates. Part II is an alphabet of almost 400 initials used by Portuguese writers. The 
information included is the same as that of Part I. Part III lists somewhere more than 
1,000 anonymous titles attributed to Portuguese authors, whether published at home or 
abroad. The anonymous title is listed in full, likewise with biographical information the 
same as that of Part I. The majority of authors found in all three lists wrote during the 
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eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, although some earlier names are included. Three 
alphabets of additions corresponding to the three original alphabets must be noted. 
The book contains no indexes. 


Garcia Garérato y Mesa, Manuet. Diccionario de seudénimos de escritores, 
poetas y periodistas villaclarenos. La Habana: Imp. Julio Arroyo, 1926 
Pp. 61. 173 cm. 

Here we find 125 pseudonyms used by writers of the town of Villa Clara, also known 
as Santa Clara, Cuba, during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Many 
of these are writers who published only in Cuban periodicals. The list is arranged under 
pseudonym followed by the real name in full, dates of birth and death when known, and 
a brief statement of the type of writing attributed to the particular author. An index 
of real names is omitted. 


HarrzensBuscu £ Hiriart, Evcento. Unos cuantos seudénimos de escritores 
espatioles con sus correspondientes nombres verdaderos; apuntes recogidos y 
coleccionados por Maxiriarth |pseud.] Ed. corr. y aumentada. Madrid: Est. 
tip. “Sucesores de Rivadeneyra,” 1904. Pp. 168. 17} cm. 


Spanish authors, the majority of whom flourished in the nineteenth century, are 
entered under the pseudonym. The real name is given in full with some dates of birth 
and death. However, the majority of dates refer to the period during which the writer 
published. Very brief personal information aids in the exact identification of each 
writer. An index of true names of authors and a very brief supplement conclude the 
bibliography. First edition of this title was published in 1892. 


Icé1n1z, Juan B. Catalogo de seudonimos, anagramas e iniciales de escritores 
mexicanos. Paris, México: Libreria de la vda. de Ch. Bouret, 1913. Pp. 


62. 23 cm. 


A list of Mexican authors who have written under pseudonyms or initials from the 
eighteenth through the early twentieth century. In the first part of the list we find the 
most complete information. This is an alphabet of authors’ real names given in fairly 
complete form. The geographical name included in each entry represents the locality 
which claims the writer as its native son. Infrequently dates follow indicating the years 
of his birth and death. At the end of each entry we note all the pseudonyms or initials 
used by the particular writer. The second part of the list gives much briefer information. 
This is an alphabet of pseudonyms or initials accompanied only by the real name of the 
author. Some inaccuracies are evident in a comparison of the two lists. Indexes are not 


included. 


MaxiriartH, pseud. See Hartzensuscu £ Hiriart, Evcenio. 


Menpina, José Torso. Diccionario de anénimos y seudénimos hispanoameri- 
canos. (“Publicaciones del Instituto de Investigaciones Histéricas,” Num. 
XXVI-XXVII.) Buenos Aires: Impr. de la Universidad, 1925. 2 vols. in 
I. 28 cm. 

A bibliography of anonymous literature and writings published under pseudonyms, 
signs, and initials, relating to Spanish-American countries even though such literature 
has been published on the Continent. This list covers the period from early times until 
1925, including writers living at this date. All entries are in one alphabet under the title 
of the work followed by bibliographic information for each title. A note in finer print 
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contains the real name of the author, references to an authority where the name may be 
located, and in many cases further information on other editions of the title quoted. 
Three indexes, one of initials and signs, one of pseudonyms, and one of anonymous 
authors contain the real names of authors in complete form with reference to the volume 
and page on which a publication of the writer will be found under title. Although real 
names are included in the body of the book it is best also to consult the indexes, since 
there are some discrepancies in the form of name given in the two locations. This bib- 
liography is one of the few compilations of this type dealing with the entire range of 
Spanish-American countries. The format and typography of the volumes are well 
chosen, resulting in a work that is usable. As a bibliographer, Sefior Medina has ren- 
dered valuable service to the literary history of South America. 


Paiva, TANcREDO DE Barros. Achégas a um diccionario de pseudonymos, 
iniciaes, abreviaturas e obras anonymas de auctores brasileiros e de estrangei- 
ros, sobre o Brasil ou no mesmo impressas. Rio de Janeiro: J. Leite & c*., 
1929. Pp. 248. 23} cm. 

Almost 2,000 pseudonyms, initials, and abbreviations are to be found in Part I of 
this bibliography, arranged under the forename of the pseudonym. Writers listed belong 
to the Brazilian group of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The real name of the 
author is given in complete form, but beyond that the information varies widely. For 
some writers the titles of several works with complete bibliographic information for 
each are to be found. For other writers there are very much briefer data. Part II is a list 
of 400 anonymous titles with bibliographic information for each title followed by the 
complete name of the author. An adequate index of authors’ real names makes this list 
very usable. 


Scarone, Arturo. Apuntes para un diccionario de seudénimos y de publica- 
ciones anénimas (contribucién al estudio de la bibliografia del Uruguay). 
Montevideo: Imp. “El Siglo ilustrado,” 1926. Pp. 75. 25 cm. 


More than 100 writers of Uruguay prominent during the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries, whether they wrote under pseudonyms, initials, or anonymously will 
be found here. The information given under each entry varies greatly. When possible 
the complete real name is listed, sometimes accompanied by the date of birth as well as 
by fuller bio-bibliographical information. At other times the biographical and biblio- 
graphical facts are much more meager. The volume is concluded by an index of authors’ 
real names. 


Uriarte, José Evcenio pe. Catélogo razonado de obras anénimas y seudéni- 
mas de autores de la Compania de Festis pertenecientes 4 la antigua asistencia 
espandla. Madrid: Establecimiento tip. “Sucesores de Rivadeneyra,” 
1904-16. 5 vols. 28} cm. 


A monumental bibliography of Spanish Jesuit writers living within or outside of 
Spain during the period 1540-1900. Thus the imprints of books listed may be Spanish 
or foreign. Vols. I-II contain anonymous titles entered under title followed by the real 
name of the author, also by a critical discussion of the title listed as well as references 
to other works where further bio-bibliographical material may be located. In general 
the information given for each title is very complete, often covering several pages. Since 
this information is so detailed and so carefully worked out, it is not surprising that the 
list of anonymous titles is divided into six smaller alphabets. Vol. III presents three 
alphabets of pseudonymous works, each also entered under title. The further informa- 
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tion for each title follows the same plan as in the previous volumes. Vol. IV lists mis- 
cellaneous special classes of works (doubtful, imaginary, etc.). The latter part of Vol. 
IV contains also, in one alphabet, a supplement of anonymous and pseudonymous titles. 
Vol. V, continuing the above supplement, contains likewise a second supplement and an 
alphabet of additions and corrections. It is readily seen that so many separate alpha- 
bets would be confusing for quick use. However, this is obviated by a number of very 
good indexes. One index is a complete list of titles contained in the bibliography. An- 
other index contains pseudonyms and initials only. A third index presents the real 
names of anonymous titles, and still another index lists the real names of pseudonymous 
works. The book contains several other indexes of more special interest from a subject 
than from an author viewpoint. The entire bibliography is an evidence of a vast amount 
of work spent upon a list very limited in scope. Here may be found an immense amount 
of bibliographical material concerning the writings of Spanish Jesuits which could not 
be located elsewhere with ease. 


Vicrorica, Ricarpo. Errores y omisiones de Diccionario de anénimus y 
pseudénimos hispanoamericanos de Fosé Toribio Medina. Buenos Aires: 
Viau & Zona, 1928. Pp. 338. 27} cm. 


As the title indicates, this contains omissions and corrections supplementing the 
Medina list and bringing it up to 1928. Although in general the arrangement of the list 
is the same as the Medina bibliography, one feels that the Victorica list is not so thor- 
ough nor consistent a compilation. The Victorica volume is likewise a title arrange- 
ment. The compiler, however, has waived the need of indexes by inserting in the main 
alphabet pseudonyms, initials, and real names of authors with cross-references from such 
names to a title entry in the same alphabet. Only under the latter will complete informa- 
tion be found. Sometimes such cross-references retard quick use especially when there 
is a cross-reference from real name to pseudonym and then a further cross-reference 


from pseudonym to title. Titles have been listed consistently under the article whep< ver 
that was the entry word. As a conclusion to the volume there are six pages of additions 
and corrections. 


Apau V. Morris 
UNIVERSITY oF Mi ~4IGAN 





STATE PROVISIONS FOR THE SUPPORT OF MUNICI- 
PAL PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND SOME COMPARI- 
SONS WITH STATE PROVISIONS FOR THE SUP- 
PORT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


"Tite: paper is concerned with the provisions made by 


the states for the support of public libraries in munici- 

palities, and similar provisions made for the support of 
public schools. State enactments alone have been analyzed and 
the great mass of local ordinances under which most public li- 
braries are organized have been left untouched. Although state 
enactments for library support have been examined for all the 
states, a similar analysis for public school support has been 
made for only five states, Florida, Illinois, Montana, Oregon, 
and Texas. A detailed comparison between public library sup- 
port and public school support, therefore, has not been under- 


taken. 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 


One may judge the relative importance attached to the pub- 
lic library and public school by the provisions made for their 
support. This difference appears most striking in the constitu- 
tions of the states. Whereas almost every state has some provi- 
sion in its constitution for the establishment and maintenance 
of the public school, only one state, Michigan, provides in any 
way at all for the public library. We may take the constitution- 
al provisions of the state of Texas in the matter of public schools 
as typical of all the other states. Article VII of the Texas con- 
stitution not only provides for a system of public schools but 
sets forth the means of financing such a system. These provi- 
sions are quoted in full: 

Section 1. A general diffusion of knowledge being essential to the preserva- 
tion of the liberties and rights of the people, it shall be the duty of the Legis- 
lature of the state to establish and make suitable provisions for the support 
and maintenance of an efficient system of public free schools. 
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Section 2. All funds, lands, and other property heretofore set apart and 
appropriated for the support of the public schools, all the alternate sections 
of lands reserved by the State out of grants heretofore made, or that may here- 
after be made, to railroads or other corporations of any nature whatsoever, 
one-half of the public domain of the State, and all sums of money that may 
come to the State from the sale of any portion of the same, shall constitute a 
perpetual public school fund. 

Section 3. One-fourth of the revenue derived from the State occupation 
taxes and a poll tax of one ($1.00) dollar on every inhabitant of the State, be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and sixty years, shall be set apart annually for 
the benefit of the public free schools; and in addition thereto, there shall be 
levied and collected an annual ad valorem State tax of such an amount not to 
exceed thirty-five cents on the one hundred (#100) dollars valuation, as with 
the available school fund arising from all other sources, will be sufficient to 
maintain and support the public schools of this State for a period of not less 
than six months in each year, and it shall be the duty ef the State Board of 
Education to set aside a sufficient amount out of the said tax to provide free 
textbooks for the use of children attending the public free schools of this 
State; provided, however, that should the limit of taxation herein named be 
insufficient the deficit may be met by appropriation from the general funds of 
the State, and the Legislature may also provide for the formation of school 
districts by general laws; and all such school districts may embrace parts of 
two or more counties. And the Legislature shall be authorized to pass laws 
for the assessment and collection of taxes in all said districts and for the man- 
agement and control of the public school or schools of such districts, whether 
such districts are composed of territory wholly within a county or in parts of 
two or more counties. And the Legislature may authorize an additional ad 
valorem tax to be levied and collected within all school districts heretofore 
formed or hereafter formed, for the further maintenance of public free schools, 
and for the erection and equipment of school buildings therein; provided, that 
a majority of the qualified property taxpaying voters of the district voting at 
an election to be held for that purpose, shall vote such tax not to exceed in 
any one year one ($1.00) dollar on the one hundred dollars valuation of the 
property subject to taxation in such district, but the limitation upon the 
amount of school district tax herein authorized shall not apply to incorporated 
cities or towns constituting separate and independent school districts, nor to 
independent or common school districts created by general or special law." 


A comparison of a provision of this kind with the only provi- 
sion appearing in any constitution, that of Michigan, is con- 
vincing proof of the relative importance attached to these two 


* Public school laws of the state of Texas (State Department of Education, Bull. 297 
[December, 1931]), pp. 1-2. 
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institutions by the framers of the constitutions. Article XI, sec- 
tion 14, of the Michigan constitution very briefly provides for 
both the establishment and the maintenance of public libraries: 

The legislature shall provide by law for the establishment of at least one 
library in each township and city; and all fines assessed and collected in the 
several counties, cities and townships for any breach of the penal laws shall be 
exclusively applied to the support of such libraries. 


PERMISSIVE RATHER THAN COMPULSORY LAWS 


Although the state has recognized its obligation toward the 
establishment and maintenance of the public school, it has not 
done so to the same extent for the public library. State support 
of library commissions, library-extension agencies, and main- 
tenance of the State Library indicates that the state is begin- 
ning to realize its responsibility for library promotion. Notwith- 
standing this, the establishment and support of the public li- 
brary is still considered to be a local function, and not an obliga- 
tion of the state. This is quite evident from the legislative enact- 
ments. In no case is library legislation compulsory as is school 


legislation; rather, it is permissive. Thus a Georgia law reads: 


Any city in the State may, through its properly constituted municipal au- 
thorities, raise by taxation, from year to year, and permanently appropriate 
money for the purpose of establishing or erecting or maintaining a public li- 
brary, or assisting in maintaining a public library. Any such sum or sums of 
money so appropriated shall be expended by and under the direction of the 
board of trustees of such public library elected by the city council of said city. 


With minor variations, provisions of this kind can be found in 
almost every state. No state statute compels a city, village, 
town, or county to establish a public library; it is wholly a mat- 
ter of local option. 

MILLAGE TAX 


The millage tax is the most common source of revenue for the 
public library. By “millage tax” is meant a tax at the rate of so 
many mills (or parts of a mill) on one dollar of the assessed valu- 
ation of property. About thirty-seven states support their li- 
braries in this manner. Table | shows the tax rates for munici- 
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pal libraries of the various states. It should be understood that 
only the upper limits of a tax rate fall within each class range, 
and that this rate is not necessarily the rate actually levied. A 
state may appear in more than one column of the table since 
the rates vary within a state as well as between states, depend- 
ing on the size of the government unit, the population, and the 
assessed valuation of property. Kansas illustrates this discrep- 


TABLE I 


Tax Rates ror Municipat Lispraries ExpresseD IN TERMS OF MILLs 
ON THE Do.var oF AssESsED VALUATION 








6-1 2.6-3 3.6-4 





Ariz. N.D. 
Colo. 
Ind. 
Kan. 
Ky. 
Md. 
Mich. 
Minn. 
Nev. 
N.J. 
N.M. 
N.Y. 
N.C. 
Utah 
Va. 
































* Maine and Oregon impose no limit on the tax rate. 


ancy in the tax rate for libraries within a state. Cities with 
population between 40,000 and 120,000 may levy a tax not to 
exceed one-half mill on the dollar; where the population exceeds 
120,000 the rate may not exceed one-fourth mill; first-class cities 
with population less than 40,000 may levy a tax not to exceed 
one mill on the dollar; first-class cities with population greater 
than 40,000 and less than 70,000 may not levy a rate exceeding 
one-fourth mill on the dollar; in cities of the second class with 
population between 2,000 and 3,500 and assessed valuation of 
property not less than $1,500,000 and not more than $2,500,000 
the tax for libraries may not exceed one mill on the dollar; sec- 
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ond-class cities with an assessed valuation of property less than 
$3,000,000 are not permitted a rate greater than four-fifths of 
one mill for libraries; cities of the third class may not levy a tax 
in excess of four-tenths of one mill on the dollar. The specific 
provisions for the various states may be found in M. S. Fergu- 
son’s American library laws. 

Although the tax rates for library purposes in the various 
states range from as low as .1§ (;')°y) mill on the dollar in West 
Virginia to no limitation in Maine and Oregon, most of the states 
seem to agree that a rate between one and two mills on the dol- 
lar of assessed valuation will supply sufficient revenue for pub- 
lic libraries. The average rate for the states is 1.31 mills on the 
dollar using the lowest quoted rate, and 1.80 mills on the dollar 
using the highest quoted rate. 

The extreme variation in the tax rates can be only partially 
explained by such influential factors as size of government unit, 
population, and assessed valuation of property. A contributing 
cause for this variance in the tax rate is the general ignorance of 
legislative bodies as to what constitutes adequate library sup- 
port. The rates established by law are after all mere guesses. 
The objective in library support usually recognized by librari- 
ans themselves, one dollar ($1.00) per capita, has been arrived 
at largely through empirical methods rather than upon logical 
analysis. The true basis for the establishment of criteria of sup- 
port lies in a study of costs. A study of costs in terms of kinds 
of library service must be preliminary to a rational establish- 
ment of bases for library support. 

The school laws of the five states analyzed show that the mill- 
age tax also is employed for the support of the schools. Each of 
the five states imposes such a tax. Although five states do not 
constitute an adequate sample, one may safely say that the mill- 
age tax supports, to a great extent, the public schools in most of 
the states. Obviously, the tax rates are much higher for school 
purposes. The rates for school purposes for the five states ap- 
pear in Table II. 


2 American Library Association (Chicago, 1930). 
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TABLE II 
MILLaGE Tax FOR SCHOOLS 


Florida One mill state tax.* Three-fourths of one mill on the dol- 
lar state tax for textbook fund.t County tax not less 
than three mills nor more than ten mills on the dollar.{ 
School-district tax not to exceed ten mills on the dol- 
lar.§ One-fourth of one mill on the dollar state tax 
(proceeds to be distributed to counties).|| 


GIllinois......... Four-tenths of one mill on the dollar for textbooks fund 
(applies only to Chicago).** Two-thirds of one mill on 
the dollar state tax.tf Not to exceed two-tenths of one 
mill on the dollar for playgrounds (applies only to Chi- 
cago).{{ Four-tenths of one mill on the dollar for 
teachers’ retirement and pension fund for 1932 and 
1933, one-half mill in 1934 and thereafter (applies to 
Chicago alone).§§ 


Montana County tax levy not less than six mills nor more than 
eight mills.|| || School-district tax not to exceed ten 
mills.§§ Rural school district not to exceed one-half 
mill for school health purposes, and not to exceed one 
mill for school buildings.*** Tax not to exceed seven 
mills for county or district high schools, and not to ex- 
ceed one-half mill for high-school buildings. fff 


Two mill state tax for support of elementary schools.{ ft 
One-sixth of one mill state tax for erecting and equip- 
Ping institutions for the blind, one-twenty-fifth of one 
mill for support.§§§ Ten-mill levy by school dis- 


* See “Florida constitution, art. XII, sec. 6,” Florida school laws, 1929, compiled by W. S. Cawthon, p. 8, 

t Florida school laws, sec. 253, p. 81. 

$ “Fla. const., art. XII, sec. 8.” op. cit., p. 8. 

§ Ibid., sec. 10, pp. 8-9. 

|| Ibid., sec. 309, p. 101. 

{ Illinois levy is quoted as per cent of assessed valuation and not in terms of mills on the dollar. See 
School law of Illinois, secs. 189, 189}, 1894, pp. 96-97, 97-100, 101. 

** Jbid. (State Superintendent of Education, Circ. 256), sec. 189}, p. 101. 

tt [bid., sec. 210, p. 107. 

3} Jbid., p. 182. 

§§ Jbid., sec. 189}, p. 102. 

|| || School laws of the state of Montana (compiled by the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, March, 1931), chap. xcvii, sec. 1202, pp. 74-75. 

41 Ibid., sec. 1203, p. 75. 

*** Ibid., chap. Ixxx, sec. 1044 (5), Pp. 44. 

ttt Ibid., chap. cxlviii, High School Code, Title V. chap. v, sec. 86, pp. 141-42. 

7 ttt iid laws of Oregon, 1931 (issued by Superintendent of Public Instruction), chap. xviii, sec. 35- 

1801, p. 85. 

$$§ Jbid., chap. xliii, sec. 35-4313, p. 168. 
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TABLE Il—Continued 


trict.|| || || County levy tax to produce at least $10 
per capita for each child between ages of four and 
twenty within county.f9{ County levy special tax 
for support of high schools.**** 


State tax not to exceed three and five-tenths mills. ttft 

Common school districts not to exceed ten mills.{{{{ 
Rural high-school district not to exceed ten mills.§§§§ 
Junior college district tax not to exceed two mills.|| || || || 

|| || || Zbid., chap. ix, sec. 35-928, p. 40. 

11% lbid., chap. ix, sec. 35-927, p. 40. ee** Ibid., chap. xxxvi, sec. 35-3608, p. 144. 

tttt Public school laws of the state of Texas (State Department of Education Bull. 297 [December, 1931]); 

Constitution, art. vii, sec. 3, p. 1. 
ttt School laws of Texas, sec. 132 (2784), p. 50. 
$$$§ Jdid., sec. 213 (29221), p. 85. IL UL UL || Zdid., sec. 240, p. 101. 


MINIMUM TAX LEVY 


Some states, desiring assurance that a library once established 
will not languish for want of support, have provided for a mini- 
mum levy. Any municipality establishing a library in such 
states must levy at least the minimum rate set forth in the law. 
Seven states—Colorado, Indiana, Kentucky, Nevada, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, and Utah—have such provisions in their 
library laws. These provisions are set forth in Table III. 

This minimum tax levy is also a feature of public-school legis- 
lation. Florida compels each of its counties to levy a tax of not 
less than three mills nor more than ten mills on the dollar of 
assessed valuation for the support of public schools.* Montana 
similarly requires its counties to levy not less than six nor more 
than eight mills on the dollar for the support of common 
schools.‘ Illinois levies a state-wide tax at the rate of two-thirds 
of one mill on the dollar; the proceeds to go into the common 
school fund.’ Oregon compels the counties to levy the school 
tax for the district in case any district does not levy a tax of at 
least ten mills for school purposes. From the examples cited, it 
is evident that the minimum tax levy is more prevalent in 

3 “Florida constitution, art. xii, sec. 8,” op. cit., p. 8. 

4 School laws of the state of Montana, chap. xcvii, sec. 1202, pp. 74-75. 


5 School law of Illinois, sec. 210, p. 108. 
§ School laws of Oregon, chap. ix, sec. 35-928, p. 40. 
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school legislation than in library legislation. Further, it is to be 
remembered that the school legislation is compulsory upon the 
counties and school districts, and the rates set forth have to be 
levied; whereas the rates for the public library are not levied 
until the local municipality votes to establish a public library. 


TABLE III 


Srates Provipinc ror Minimum Tax Levy ror Municipat LiBrRaries 


Colorado Not less than one-fourth of one mill on the dollar of 
assessed valuation in cities of over 100,000 inhabitants. 


Not less than one-half of one mill on the dollar in cities 
with population between 50,000 and 100,000 having 
library worth $100,000 or more and containing 25,000 
volumes or more. 


Not less than one-fourth of one mill on the dollar in cities 
of the first class. 


Not less than one-half of one mill on the dollar. 
New Jersey Not less than one-third of one mill on the dollar. 


Pennsylvania.... Not less than one-half of one mill on the dollar for libra- 
ries established by popular subscription where sum 
raised by such subscription is equal to or more than 
the amount raised by a two-mill tax. 


Not less than one-third of one mill on the dollar in cities 
of the first class. 


MAXIMUM TAX LEVY 


More common is the restriction placed by the states on the 
maximum rate that may be levied by a tax-levying body. The 
statute generally reads that an annual tax may be levied not to 
exceed so many mills (or such part of a mill) upon each dollar 
of assessed valuation. Such measures are obviously designed as 
a protection to taxpayers against excessive tax levies and have 
been included in the library legislation of thirty-five states. 
Table I indicates the upper limits in the tax rates for library 
purposes of the various states. 

Restrictions of a same nature are to be found in school legis- 
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lation. Florida places the maximum levy at ten mills on the 
dollar.? In almost every one of its tax provisions IIlinois places a 
limitation.’ In Montana the upper limit for school districts is 
ten mills on the dollar.» Oregon likewise places restrictions on 
the maximum levy to be imposed.” Texas has placed the limi- 
tation on tax levies for school purposes in its constitution;" and 
imposes a tax restriction on its school districts in one of its 
statutes.” 
NO LIMITATION ON TAX RATE 


There are three states—Louisiana, Maine, and Oregon—that 
permit local units to levy taxes for library purposes without 
placing any restrictions on the rate. The matter is left to the 
communities themselves in such states. 


TABLE IV 


CorreLaTion oF Amounts RalseD BY THE STATES THROUGH TAXATION 
AND APPROPRIATION FOR LIBRARIES 
With expenditures of the states for education at primary and 
secondary level....... 88+ .0215 
With assessed valuation of property of the states .86+ .0248 
With population of the states .78+ .0374 


Although the library tax rates permitted by the states vary 
considerably, it is interesting to note the highly consistent rela- 
tionship between the amounts appropriated for libraries and 
such factors as expenditures for primary and secondary schools, 
the assessed valuation of property, and the population. This 
consistency is evident in the coefficients of correlation shown in 
Table IV. In short, the states spending most for schools, having 
the highest property valuation and the largest population, also 


7 “Florida constitution, art. XII, secs. 8, 10,” op. cit., pp. 8, 9. 


*See School law of Illinois, sec. 94, p. 45; sec. 189, pp. 96-97; sec. 189%, pp. 97-98; 
sec. 189§, p. 101. 


9 School laws of the state of Montana, sec. 1203, p. 75. 

% School laws of Oregon, chap. xi, sec. 35-1103, p. 47- 

« “Constitution, art. vii, sec. 3,” Public school laws of the state of Texas, p. 1. 
™ Ibid., sec. 132 (2784), Part I, p. 50. 
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appropriate most for their libraries. This is true in spite of the 
irregularities in the millage tax rates indicated in Table I. 


APPROPRIATION BY CONTROLLING BODY 


Some states do not allow municipalities to levy a special tax 
for library support. Such states provide for the local controlling 
bodies to appropriate funds for their support. Georgia empow- 
ers municipalities to appropriate money “for the purpose of 
establishing or erecting or maintaining a public library, or assist- 
ing in maintaining a public library.” Massachusetts authorizes 
its towns and villages to appropriate money for public library 
purposes. New Hampshire authorizes the selectmen in each 
town to assess “‘a sum to be computed at the rate of thirty dol- 
lars for every dollar of the public taxes apportioned to such 
town,....” for establishing and maintaining a free library. 
New Mexico allows its municipalities to appropriate money or 
to levy a tax for library purposes. The Texas statute grants 
municipalities the power to determine the amount to be appro- 
priated for a free library. A town or incorporated village in Ver- 
mont may appropriate “a sum not exceeding three dollars for 
each ratable poll in such town or village,” for the establishment 
and support of a public library. A Wyoming statute permits 
cities and towns having a population of more than 5,000 to ap- 
propriate funds for library purposes. Although Missouri per- 
mits a millage tax for library purposes generally, it specifically 
requires an annual appropriation of not less than $55,000 for 
cities of the first class with population between 75,000 and 
150,000 (this applies to St. Joseph, Mo.). New Jersey has a 
somewhat similar provision; for cities of 100,000-200,000 in- 
habitants, the governing body is to appropriate annually a sum 
of money for the support of a library. 

Appropriations do not occupy so prominent a place in the 
scheme of public-school support. School districts are quasi-gov- 
ernmental units with separate powers of taxation. They are, as 
a rule, independent of the local municipalities in matters of 
finance. An appropriation usually implies a subordination of a 
particular unit to a controlling governmental body. The public 
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school has achieved a much greater degree of freedom in fiscal 
affairs than has the public library. This independence is evi- 
denced in its form of organization, its aloofness from the rest of 
local government, and its fiscal self-sufficiency. Such being the 
case, it is easily understandable why the appropriation plays so 
little a part in school support. The public library on the other 
hand has come to a greater degree within the fold of local gov- 
ernment, is considered a function of local government, and is 
therefore more likely to be looked after by local governments. 
The appropriation as a form of support is, therefore, more com- 
mon among public libraries than among public schools. 


OTHER STATE PROVISIONS FOR LIBRARY SUPPORT 


Although the two methods discussed above, mill-tax levy and 
appropriation, are the backbone of library support, there are a 
few miscellaneous and even odd provisions for additional in- 
come. In several states penal fines supplement library income. 
Colorado applies the “clear proceeds of all fines for any breach 
of any penal ordinance... . and for penalties or upon recog- 
nizance in criminal proceedings . . ..” toward the support of 
public libraries. Article xi, section 14, of the Michigan constitu- 
tion declares that “the legislature shall provide by law for the 
establishment of at least one library in each township and city; 
and all fines assessed and collected in the several counties, cities, 
and townships for any breach of the penal laws shall be exclusively 
applied to the support of such libraries.”” One-half of the fines 
and costs collected in the police courts in cities of the second 
class in Kentucky are paid over to the library. The proceeds of 
a dog-license fund helps to support public libraries in Massachu- 
setts towns. Ohio revised its tax code in 1931 and provided that 
public libraries get their revenue from the proceeds of the state 
tax on intangible property. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS FOR SCHOOL SUPPORT 


The states devote the proceeds, in whole or in part, of many 
varied sources of revenue toward school support. Funds from 
the sale and lease of government lands, as well as the school 
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lands, help maintain the schools in each of the five states whose 
school laws have been analyzed—Florida,® Illinois,“ Montana,'s 
Oregon,” and Texas.” Two of the states, Florida and Illinois, 
assign the interest on state funds to the common schools.” The 
proceeds of fines, forfeitures, escheats, and penalties are an addi- 
tional source of revenue for schools in Illinois,” Florida,” Mon- 
tana, and Oregon.” Montana and Oregon apportion a part of 
the forest reserve fund to the school fund.* Florida diverts part 
of a state tax on gasoline to the public school.* There is an oil 
license tax in Montana,” and a natural-gas tax in Texas* which 
contribute to school support. In addition, Montana devotes the 
proceeds of the sale of timber, stone, and other materials from 
school lands,” the proceeds from the sale of town lots,* unused 
county-road funds,” and a tax on metal mines,” to help main- 
tain the public schools. Part of the state occupation tax,** the 
poll tax, and a tax on cigarettes,* in addition to the other 
sources enumerated above, support the public schools of Texas. 


3 “Fla. const., art. xli, sec. 4,” op. cit., p. 7. 

% School law of Illinois, sec. 217, p. 115. 

8 School laws of the state of Montana, chap. xcvii, sec. 1201, p. 74. 

6 School laws of Oregon, chap. xlv, sec. 60-1201, p. 187. 

1 “Texas const., art. vii, sec. 2,” Pudlic school laws of the state of Texas, p. 1. 

% School laws of the state of Florida, sec. 310, p. 101; School law of Illinois, sec. 210, 

. 107. 

9 School law of Illinois, sec. 238, pp. 119-20. 

2 “Fla. const., art. xii, sec. 4,” op. cit., p. 7. 

School laws of the state of Montana, chap. xcvii, secs. 1201-2, pp. 74-75; chap. cv., 
Sec. 1324, P- 97- 

2 School laws of Oregon, chap. xlv, sec. 60-1201, p. 187. 

33 School laws of Montana, p. 154; School laws of Oregon, chap. xlv, sec. 42-802, p. 177. 

4 School laws of the state of Florida, sec. 308, p. 100. 

5 School laws of the state of Montana, p. 77. 

% Public school laws of the state of Texas, sec. 340, p. 134- 

77 School laws of the state of Montana, chap. xcvii, sec. 1201, p. 74. 

% Tbid., sec. 1207, p. 76. 

9 [bid., sec. 1206, p. 76. 

» Ibid., chap. cxix, “Session Laws” (1927), sec. 1, p. 77- 

3 “Texas const., art. vii, sec. 2,” Public school laws of the State of Texas, p. 1. 

3 Ibid. 

33 [bid., p. 134. 
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STATE AID FOR LIBRARIES 


There are ten states that provide aid for municipal libraries: 
Alabama, Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont. Alabama grants annually $100 to each county, to be ex- 
pended on public libraries in rural, village, or town schools. 
Connecticut will expend up to $100 annually for books for libra- 
ries of small towns. Maryland has a provision similar to that of 
Connecticut. The Massachusetts board of free public library 
commissioners may annually expend a sum not exceeding 
$10,000 in the aid of free public libraries in towns with small 
property valuations. The state of Maine pays to local munici- 
palities a sum not less than 7 per cent nor more than Io per cent 
of the amount expended by such municipalities for library pur- 
poses, but not more than $500 annually for any town. New 
Hampshire’s statute provides for aid up to $100 to be expended 
for books by public libraries in towns whose apportionment of 
the state tax is one dollar or less. In New York every free public 
library complying with the state regents’ requirements are en- 
titled to receive $100 annually to be spent for books. North 
Carolina authorizes the State Board of Education to distribute 
a state appropriation for rural public and school libraries. A 
Rhode Island statute provides that the State Board of Educa- 
tion pay annually to each free public library, to be expended in 
the purchase of books “‘a sum not exceeding fifty dollars for the 
first five hundred volumes included in such library, and twenty- 
five dollars for every additional five hundred volumes therein: 
Provided, that the annual payment for the benefit of any one 
such library shall not exceed the sum of five hundred dollars.” 
Vermont grants “‘a sum not to exceed one hundred dollars to be 
expended for books to free public libraries in towns whose grand 
list, exclusive of polls, does not exceed ten thousand dollars.” 


STATE AID FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Financial differences between districts in their ability to sup- 
port schools and the responsibility of the state toward educa- 
tion have resulted in the establishment of a system of state aid 
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or equalization to correct the more obvious inequalities both in 
the school program and in the ability to support the program. 
All of the states whose school legislation was analyzed—Flori- 
da,* Illinois,3> Montana, Oregon,? and Texas*—have some 
scheme or formula for the distribution of state funds to the local 
districts. Such equalization schemes are by far superior to the 
few examples of state aid for public libraries. 


CONCLUSION 


An analysis of the state statutes shows several significant 
differences in the methods of support for the public library and 
the public school in spite of the similarity in the wording of the 
statutes. As has been indicated above, the most significant dif- 
ference between school legislation and library legislation is that 
the one is compulsory and the other permissive, though the gen- 
eral property tax is the main source of revenue for both these 
services. The appropriation is more common to the library than 
to the school, while the school has a greater share in the miscel- 
laneous sources of revenue and even receives a considerable 
measure of direct state support. This state support, it has been 
pointed out, is due to the recognition of education as a state 
function. The library receives little state aid because it is still 
conceived of as a local function. Yet in spite of these differences 
the similarity of the two types of statutes is striking; it suggests 
that library legislation has imitated school legislation. Provi- 
sions for the organization, support, and administration of the 
public library have been adopted without a clear conception of 
library functions and their relation to the other services of local 
government. An analysis of library legislation indicates that it 
has been built upon several general assumptions. Three of these 
most common to the library legislation of most of the states are: 
(1) the political unit is the proper unit for library organization 
and support; (2) library organization and administration should 
be distinct and separate from the rest of municipal government; 

4 Florida laws, 1931, chap. 14829 (No. 191). 

38 School law of Illinois, sec. 211e, pp. 110-11. 

% School laws of the state of Montana, p. 77. 

31 School laws of Oregon, chap. xviii, secs. 35-1801—35-1814, pp. 85-88. 

#® Public school laws of the state of Texas, sec. 346, pp. 137-43: 
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(3) libraries are best provided for by a separate tax levy, or spe- 
cial provisions (e.g., proceeds of penal fines, dog tax), rather 
than by direct state or municipal appropriation. Let us examine 
the validity of each of these assumptions. 

Librarians have learned by experience that from the stand- 
point of ordinary library service it would be a serious mistake to 
attempt to provide a separate library system to every unit 
boasting political autonomy. The county library system as de- 
veloped in California and other states is a serious attempt to 
avoid wastefulness and duplication in basic library collections, 
buildings, equipment, catalogues, ef a/., in communities which 
are sufficiently close to one another to receive library service 
from a common source. It would, however, be premature and 
perhaps inaccurate to infer that the county is the ideal unit for 
purposes of library organization. Considerable spadework is es- 
sential before the appropriate unit can be indicated with any 
definiteness. It is imperative to know how good library service is 
under various units of organization, not merely in terms of gross 
circulation, but, much more important, in terms of the numbers 
reached and the percentage they represent of the potential read- 
ing public. The second factor is cost. There is a point at which 
duplication of resources is preferable to a centralization which 
may be top-heavy and unwieldly. But no one as yet is able to 
say where that point lies; until this is found, librarians are no 
more capable of defining the appropriate library area than is the 
state legislature which establishes it, by guess, in terms of polit- 
ical units. 

The problem of determining the proper unit for library or- 
ganization and support is bound up with the larger problem of 
governmental consolidation and centralization. The movement 
toward consolidation is close at hand, and it is a question wheth- 
er independent library boards and library districts will remain 
unaffected. Whatever form it will take, consolidation certainly 
will prove a boon to most small independent libraries, of which 
the superintendent of the Library Extension Division of the 
State of Illinois has this to say: 


The income of each library is so small that only the most meager library 
facilities will be available. The book fund will permit very few additions and 
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the major portions of those will be for recreational reading. The salary fund 
is not sufficient for a professional librarian, and the operating expenses will 
allow the library to be open but a few hours per week.” 


It would be better for libraries to help determine the proper 
unit of organization and support, to study their financial prob- 
lems, to know their costs and where possible to reduce them, and 
to devise methods of measuring their services and improving 
them, so that when consolidation is adopted, the library will be 
in a stronger position to carry out its functions than it is at 
present. 

The second assumption results from a hazy conception of the 
place of the library in the government structure. State provi- 
sions for library support assume that public libraries should 
have little or no relation to other governmental agencies. The 
bogey of “politics” and the battle-cry, “Keep politics out of the 
library,” have resulted in the establishment of independent 
boards with segregated funds and separate powers. But here 
also the forces of centralization are at work, and there is a tend- 
ency to modify the position of independent boards. This tend- 
ency is especially noticeable in city manager cities where the 
librarian is made directly responsible to the city manager, and 
the library board is either entirely dispensed with or given ad- 
visory power only. Students of political science have contended 
that independent boards with segregated funds and separate 
powers are harmful; that they complicate governmental ma- 
chinery by adding additional units to it; and that they hinder 
the development of sound budgetary and fiscal practices. 

The third assumption upon which library financial legislation 
is based is that the public library have a separate tax levy. 
Thirty-seven states permit such levies for libraries (see Table I). 
Librarians have favored a separate tax levy because it assured 
libraries a definite income; a further argument in favor of such 
tax is that as property valuation increases, library revenues like- 
wise increase. This further assumes that there is a direct rela- 
tionship between the assessed valuation of property and the 
amount necessary for library support. But no such relationship 

39 Report of the Illinois Library Extension Division for January 1, 1930 to December 31, 
1931, P» 10. 
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exists. Library support should depend on the cost of library 
service and not on the assessed valuation of property. The latter 
should not be used as a base for the determination of library in- 
come. The present crisis illustrates what happens when property 
values decrease and library revenues shrink correspondingly. 

Public administrators, as well as students of political science 
and public finance, have continually protested against inde- 
pendent boards, separate tax districts, and special tax levies. It 
is their contention that such ad oc units increase political and 
fiscal irresponsibility and interfere in the development of sound 
budgetary procedure. Professor Leland in his article, ““Observa- 
tions on financing libraries,” draws up a strong indictment 
against separate tax levies and independent boards. He states: 

These separate boards have generally been created with power to levy spe- 
cial taxes for library support, irrespective of the claims advanced by other 
agencies of government. These special taxes for library purposes have not 
been subject to the scrutiny of municipal budget-makers and often have been 
completely outside of the tax limitation laws passed for the protection of tax- 
payers and for the limitation of general governmental functions. For purposes 
of taxation, special library boards are part of the governmental structure. 
For other purposes they hold completely aloof, enforcing their claims to a 
share of the tax dollar irrespective of other, and in some cases, more impor- 
tant, wants. Special taxes for special purposes thus violate the principles of 
sound fiscal administration.” 

The seriousness of this problem is also recognized by F. L. Tol- 
man in his contribution to Current problems in public library 

finance, in which he discusses the possibilities of integration and 
centralization for the public library.* 

In the final analysis, the problem of public-library support 
is not a legal one. The responsibility for adequate financial pro- 
vision is primarily the librarian’s rather than the legislator’s. 
Before adequate provision can be made legally, it is necessary 
to establish objective measures of satisfactory library service. 
Only when such objective measures in terms of cost have been 
determined can anything like an “ideal” library law be written. 
Lee WacHTEL 


Grapvate Lisrary ScHOOL 
Unrversity or Cuicaco 


© Library quarterly, II (:932), 348. 
# (Chicago: American Library Association, 1933), pp. 39-40. 








PROPOSALS SUBMITTED TO THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION FOR STUDY 
AND INVESTIGATION 


N 1931 the Executive Board of the American Library As- 
| sociation appointed a temporary committee to study and 
report upon the desirability of creating a standing commit- 
tee or board within the Association, comparable to the research 
councils of other national associations, which would concern 
itself with investigation in the field of librarianship. After care- 
ful consideration, the temporary committee recommended the 
creation of such a committee, and, following the New Orleans 
conference in 1932, the Executive Board appointed the Ad- 
visory Board for the Study of Special Projects. 

In the fall of 1932, the secretary of the A.L.A. transmitted to 
this Board a list of subjects in abbreviated form as given below, 
which at various times during the preceding three years had 
been sent to the A.L.A. headquarters by members of the Asso- 
ciation for study and investigation. The Advisory Board, at its 
meeting in connection with the midwinter meeting of 1932, 
went over the various proposals and decided upon a procedure 
by which it would undertake to review the subjects thus pre- 
sented. 

In accord with this procedure, the Advisory Board has given 
special consideration to several subjects which demanded im- 
mediate attention and has reported its findings to the Executive 
Board. The library in the depression, the discontinuance of the 
publication of Social science abstracts, a proposal submitted by 
a committee of the Social Science Research Council concerning 
collaboration in the publishing of scholarly manuscripts, a pro- 
posal concerning the compilation of a union list of newspapers 
by a committee from the Bibliographical Society of America, a 
request from the research committee of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education for a list of subjects in the field of 
librarianship which might be appropriately investigated by 


39° 
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graduate schools of education in the interest of that Association, 
and requests from the Executive Board for assistance in the 
preparation of outlines of studies of the library in relation to 
public administration and the interrelation of libraries and 
schools have all been treated in this way. 

While it has not been possible for the Advisory Board to give 
to the main body of proposals submitted through the head- 
quarters office the same detailed and extensive consideration 
given the proposals already mentioned, it has, with the assist- 
ance of the staff of the Graduate Library School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, attempted to classify these proposals, to indi- 
cate the probable degree of success with which they might 
profitably be studied, and to refer specifically to studies already 
completed or now under way which have a bearing upon the 
problems. 

Publication of this report in the present form is primarily in- 
tended to serve two closely related purposes. The first is to 
draw a clear distinction between service studies, which are 
often best undertaken locally in terms of the actual conditions 
that render the problem acute, and research of genuine theoreti- 
cal value to the profession at large. The second purpose is to indi- 
cate the large number of questions submitted which for the pres- 
ent at least are sufficiently covered by a few of the fundamental 
studies in process. Dissipation of research effort and interest 
should be checked and efficient use of research funds should be 
encouraged to the extent that either purpose is accomplished. 

No effort has been made to list articles and other publications 
dealing with the questions proposed which could be found in 
the usual indexes to library literature. It has been taken for 
granted that those who submitted the proposals were familiar 
with this literature. The references, consequently, are princi- 
pally to studies now being made or to those which have so re- 
cently been concluded in the form of theses as not to find their 
way into subject lists. 

The projects submitted may be roughly divided into three 
categories: (1) problems amenable to research procedures; (2) 
compilations, indexes, etc.; and (3) projects that require no ac- 
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tion at present by the Advisory Board—whether because they 
are already under investigation, because they have already 
been covered, or because the form of statement is not clear. 

In the following notations to the projects submitted, reference 
is made by letter to several studies by the Graduate Library 
School already under way or definitely planned for the near fu- 
ture. They are: 

A. A study of community reading in New York City.—An in- 
tensive study is being made to determine the nature, amount, 
distribution, and sources of adult reading in the areas served by 
five public-library branches. A companion study is being under- 
taken in the South Chicago area. 

B. The public-library administration project.—A study is to be 
undertaken in October, 1933, to define (1) the social functions 
of the public library in typical communities; (2) the cost of 
public-library operations; and, consequently, (3) the responsi- 
bilities of government to the library. Many problems of smaller 
scope will naturally receive attention as the study proceeds. 

C. The North Central Association study of college-library stand- 
ards—This investigation is attempting to determine the 
amount, character, and distribution of library reading among 
different student groups in relation to present holdings and to 
different amounts of support per student. 

D. The library in relation to the reading of school children, in- 
cluding school libraries —This project is still in the planning 
stage. A preliminary outline has been prepared, which will 
doubtless be followed to some extent in Project B. 

Finally should be noticed the studies reported in William S. 
Gray’s annual summary of investigations in reading," many of 
which relate directly to several of the projects submitted. 

The headings by which the following projects are classified 
are the same as those used to classify the theses accepted by 
American library schools during the last five years.? The prob- 

« “Annual summaries of reading investigations,” published from 1925 to 1932 in the 
Elementary school journal, in 1933 in the Fournal of educational research. Hereafter re- 
ferred to as Summaries. 


? Douglas Waples, “Graduate theses accepted by library schools in the United States 
from June, 1928, to June, 1932,” Library quarterly, III (July, 1933), 278-81. 
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lems submitted by the American Library Association are num- 
bered consecutively in Arabic and parenthesized. References 
are to four kinds of studies: those in complete published form, 
unpublished theses, studies completed but unpublished, and 
current studies. Wherever possible complete bibliographical in- 
formation has been given. 


I. Readers and reading 
A. Facts concerning readers and non-readers 
(1) Sources of reading matter in a medium-sized community: book- 
stores, drug stores, news stands, circulating libraries, mail 
order, public library, proportion of reading matter in use in 
community borrowed from public library. 
Sufficiently covered for the present by Studies A and B. See also 
Orion H. Cheney, Economic survey of the book industry (National Assoc. 
of Book Publishers, 1931); Robert S. Lynd, Middletown (Harcourt, 
Brace, 1929); Albert Blumenthal, Smaill/-town stuff (University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1932). 


B. Actual reading by populations, population groups, and individuals 
(2) Reading of young people out of school. 


Covered by Studies A, B, and D. See also Ferne Brock, “Reading of 
Bloomington High School pupils” (University of Indiana, 1932), Clara 
E. Campbell, “Children’s reading in the Larchmont (N.Y.) Public Li- 
brary” (Columbia, 1931). 


(3) The reading habits of special groups (negroes, foreign-born, 
etc.). Rural reading as affected by racial influence. 


For previous and current work see W. S. Gray, Reading interests and 
habits of adults (Macmillan, 1929); also work by Detroit Public Library. 
Studies A and B apply directly. See also L. M. Moshier, “A Comparison 
of reading interests of a selected group of adults in New York City and 
a similar group in a New York town” (Columbia, 1931); an unpublished 
study by Alvin C. Eurich, “The Amount of reading and study among 
college students” (University of Minnesota, 1932); and Mollie E. Dun- 
lap, “Recreational reading in several negro colleges” (University of 
Michigan, 1932). 


C. Psychological problems and tendencies 

(4) What effect does the lack of easy reading books of educational 
value have on the reading of men and women of low reading 
ability? 

Current studies by Gray (Chicago) and Dale (Ohio State) are con- 
tributory. Projected study by Helen Ridgway at Columbia School of 
Library Service, 1933-34 (reading of non-library users) may yield useful 
information. This problem, considered important by Cheney in his sur- 
vey and by R. L. Duffus in Books and their place in a democracy (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1930), might well be carried forward at slight expense by 
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comparing circulation and sales data of titles listed by Emma Felsen- 
thal as “readable” in Readable books in many subjects (A.L.A., 1929) 
with titles widely read by adults of limited schooling. 


(5) The dependence of library circulation on seasonal and climatic ~ 
conditions. 
Findings on this question are necessarily local in their application, 
hence the question should be studied locally. See above. 


D. Factors in the selection of reading by individuals or groups 


CHILDREN 
(6) Girls’ interests in reading and titles available outside of fiction. 

See studies by Mildred Harrington, Helen Butler, and others noted 
by Gray in his Summaries. Studies A, B, and D should contribute. See 
also recent theses.3 

(7) A study of the adult classics which children read with a view 
toward defining children’s reading interests. 

All such studies deserve encouragement, provided they are directed 
at children of specified sex, age, and grade groups. The question has 
been sufficiently covered for children in general by many studies re- 
ported by Gray, especially Washburne, Terman, and Lima. 

Factors that contribute to the development of the reading in- 
terests of children. 


See Gray’s Summaries, the section on children’s reading in the Re- 
port of the White House Conference, and Studies A and B. Factors of 
reading interests of adults and children have been found to differ in 
emphasis but not in kind. 


E. Social and psychological effects of reading on children 
(9) A thesis and bibliography on means of promoting good-will 
among nations through children’s books. 
See Children’s books and international goodwill (2d ed.; Bureau Inter- 
nationale d’Education, 1932). The study called for is part of the field, 
“Effects of reading,” which at present defies investigation for lack of 
trustworthy records of actual reading and social behavior of same in- 
dividuals. 
II. Reading matter, publications 
A. Enumerative bibliography 
(10) Bibliographical study of the county library. 
If this calls for a list and résumé of articles on the county library, it 
may well be referred to library-school students. 
(11) Bibliographical guide to the municipal documents of a particu- 
lar city, such as Detroit; a bibliographical study with subject 
index. 


See comment on (10). 


3 Ibid., pp. 281-82. 
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(12) Index to sources of statistical information on prices and com- 


modities. 


See comment on (10). 


(13) Spanish books in the field of library administration. Latin 


(14) 


America needs elementary works on American library methods 
of cataloguing and classification and the routine operation in- 
volved in library administration. 

This is apparently a job of translation which may be appropriately 
referred to textbook publishers. 
Compilation of lists of books in foreign languages. 


The selection of criteria and preparation of such lists are tasks suited 
for advanced library-school students and experienced persons familiar 
with languages and literatures concerned. 


. Descriptive bibliography 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


Literature for children in other countries valuable for trans- 
lation. 

This project is now under way at the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation, but little progress has been made. The Bureau proposes to “un- 
dertake more and more definite action in the field of translation; ask 
the publishers to let us know which books they translate after our rec- 
ommendation.” The problem requires closer analysis. Helen Martin’s 
recent studies in Europe relate to it. 

A history of children’s literature with special reference to pres- 
ent-day books. 

See Frances J. Olcott's Children’s reading (Houghton Mifflin, 1927) 
and Harvey Darton’s Children’s books in England (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1932). A good work in this field should be international in 
scope and should be undertaken by a trustworthy list of writings to date 
in all countries; cf. Karl Bomer, Jnternationale Bibliographie des Zeitung- 
swesens (Harrassowitz, 1932). 


A study of children’s books which interpret American child life. 
Needs more definite statement. 
List of current books . . . . while the number of lists of books is 


constantly growing—there is yet room for prompt critical selec- 
tive lists of current books, particularly in the field of non-fiction. 
The merit of any such list for the general reader depends upon the 


criteria used in selection, and these are not suggested. Studies A or B 
should contribute. 


. Critical bibliography 
(19) 





Study of the literature of sociology with a view to administering 
a department of sociology in a large library. 


Criteria are all important. See current thesis by Grace Kelley, “An 
Evaluation of subject cataloging and classification, with reference to 
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specialized libraries,” as applied to university library. See also Ermine 
Stone, “A Book collection in the 300’s for a junior college library” (Co- 
lumbia, 1929). 
III. Administration of distributing agencies 
A. Libraries 
1. Essential factors in library organization—aims, functions, social 
values, etc. 
(20) Relation of children’s department to library as a whole, and re- 
lation of the members within the department. 
Cf. Harvey Darton, Children’s books in England. The problem needs 


analysis in terms of administration after facts are available concerning 
the relation of children’s reading to adult reading in the public library. 


2. Surveys—general description of type libraries 
(21) A historical survey of certain phases of library extension in the 
state of Illinois. 


Preliminary work available in University of Illinois Master’s theses; 
see especially Mary C. McCarthy’s thesis on this particular topic. 


SCHOOLS 


Classification of all existing school-library systems as to their 
method of administration. 

Lacking adequate criteria for such classification, the problem needs 
reformulation. 
Study of library facilities in the city elementary schools where 
the platoon or group system is in vogue, which would include 
the qualification of librarians and lists of books for such libra- 
ries. 

See Study D. 


(24) Changes in public-school curriculums and method in relation 
to school-library work. This would include study of the Dalton 
plan, the platoon plan, contract method, project method, su- 
pervised study, etc., as well as of the changed emphasis in the 
modern curriculum. 

See Study D and the literature on methods of English teaching. See 
also B. L. Johnson’s Secondary-school library (U.S. Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education, 1933). 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


Departmental and college libraries in a university: their func- 
tions and methods of administration. 


See numerous references in library literature during the last thirty 
years; also George A. Works, College and university library problems 
(A.L.A., 1927); William M. Randall, The College library (University of 
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Chicago Press, 1932); University of Chicago Commission on the future 
policy of the university libraries, Tentative report (University of Chicago 
Press, 1924); Mary K. Mangin, “Survey of medical libraries in American 
universities” (University of Michigan, 1931). 


PUBLIC 


Relations between the library and the reading public—com- 
parative investigations in different countries. Self-direction of 
readers in choice of books. Variations in self-direction among 
groups of readers. Methods adopted by libraries. 


This involves a series of parallel studies, but before much progress 
can be made, it is necessary to break down the present statement into 
several subproblems. Several such relations are covered by Study A. 
The present statement is too broad. 


A compilation of records for small libraries which have less than 
thirty thousand volumes. 


Meaning not plain—should be useful to collect items covered by 
routine records in such libraries to discover deficiencies from standpoint 
of administrative planning. 


3- Legislation 
(28) An analysis of library legislation in the different states. 


State provisions have been covered in Ferguson’s American library 
Jaws (A.L.A., 1930); also, in brief, in Lee Wachtel’s “State provisions 
for the support of municipal public libraries and some comparisons with 
state provisions for the support of public schools,” in the Library qguar- 
terly, October, 1933. Critical analysis must go much deeper than legal 
provision, to a study of library function in the community. However, 
see also Grace F. Crumpaker, “Library legislation and the library move- 
ment in Kansas” (University of Illinois, 1932), and Hazel Rea, “Studies 
in Missouri library legislation” (University of Illinois, 1929). An ana- 
lytical digest in topical form of the existing body of state library laws 
should prove useful in many ways. Such a digest might be made in con- 
nection with Study B. 


A study of the provisions in library laws for library income; to 
include an investigation of general constitutional and statutory 
limitations on taxation as they affect the library income. 


See comment on (28). Subject is partly covered by Samuel H. Ranck 
in Current problems in public library finance, ed. Carl Vitz (A.L.A., 


1933). 
4. Finance 
SCHOOLS 


(30) Initial book budgets for school libraries of varying grades and 
sizes, working under various types of school organization. Thus: 
Elementary school: single platoon type 





(35) 


(36) 
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Small senior high school: supervised study type 
Large senior high school: traditional type 
Study D applies here. Important aspects of the problem have been 


covered by B. L. Johnson’s Secondary-school library and Lucile F. Fargo, 
The Library in the school (A.L.A., 1930). 


Financing the school library—source; budget provisions, 
amounts; basis for estimating book expenditures, comparison 
with other school departments. See also “Budgets” and “Fi- 
nance,” where this might be included. 


See comment on (28). 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


Accepted practice in university and scholarly libraries, especial- 
ly as concerns the cost of administration, percentage of funds 
to be devoted to acquisition, and encouragement of general 
reading, etc. 

Study C should contribute to this by suggesting criteria for adminis- 
trative practices in terms of their effects upon students’ reading. See 
also Beatrice A. Finn, “A Survey of the organization and budgets of the 
libraries of junior colleges under local school control” (Columbia, 1931), 
and G. G. Renstrom, “Library budgets in the smaller colleges” (Co- 
lumbia, 1930). 

College library expenditure and cost of book preparation and 
cataloguing. 

See note on (32); also current thesis by W. O. Baehr on tendencies 
in the apportionment of college library book budgets (Chicago) should 
apply. Unit costs for book preparation and cataloguing should be de- 
termined by methods developed in Study B. 


PUBLIC 


Trends in public-library support. The influence of lay control 
on expenditures. Methods of obtaining better support. 


Involves a study of library budgets over a period of years in relation 
to budgets of other public agencies over the same period. Also develop- 
ment of service standards and cost of related unit operations. Also a 
comparison of library support under a special tax and under appropriat- 
ing body. Study B will contribute much to this project. See also Jean- 
ette E. Vander Ploeg, “Penal fines as applied to support of libraries in 
Michigan” (University of Illinois, 1929). 


Standards for adequate appropriations for state library-exten- 
sion agencies. 
Study B should contribute. 


Reasonable budgets for libraries; to include typical budgets for 
libraries of various types and sizes. 
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Study B should contribute to this. Cost studies of all standard li- 
brary operations are greatly needed. See also Arthur E. Gropp, “Budg- 
ets of county libraries with less than 15,000 volumes” (University of 
Illinois, 1931). 

(37) Comparison of salaries of librarians with the salaries of teachers 
and school officials in urban and rural communities. 


The necessary data are readily available. Suitable study for library- 
school students. 


(38) Study of various groups of salary statistics already published 
to trace salary trends in individual groups of libraries over a 
period of years, to compare salaries for similar positions in all 
groups in the past and at present. 


While Study B should apply to this, the problem as stated has merely 
theoretical importance in view of depression salary trends. 


~~ 


Cost systems for study of unit cost in libraries (such as cata- 
loguing). 
Study B should apply. See note on (38). 


(39 


(40) Effect of location of building for central and branch libraries on 
service operating costs. 


Covered to some extent by Studies A and B. The study has only a 
local application and should be made locally in terms of unit costs. 


(41) Fire insurance for libraries. 

This subject has been studied by the A.L.A. Committee on Fire In- 

surance (see A.L.A., Bulletin, XXIV, 145-47). 

5. Buildings 

(42) Public libraries in school buildings. Any variations from com- 
mon practice necessary to insure proper service to two groups of 
readers—adult and juvenile. 

Such practices are being recorded by Arthur E. Bostwick (St. Louis) 
and by the Southern Association. Important aspects of this problem 
should be reached by Study A. See also Clara E. Howard, “Public li- 
brary branches in public school buildings” (Columbia, 1928). 

(43) Location of branch libraries and the effects on them of shifts in 
population. 

Covered to some degree by Study A. The problem is essentially 
local, hence findings can scarcely have the general application which the 
statement implies. 

6. Holdings 
(44) Criteria for the library resources of various types of educational 
institutions. 


Lacking finer analysis, the study by Eurich, “The Library facilities 
of four groups of land-grant institutions” (with P. O. Johnson; unpub- 
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(45) 


(46) 
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lished, 1932); Henry M. Wriston, “Objective indices of faculty scholar- 
ship obtainable through the library” (American Association of Col- 
leges, Bulletin, May, 1932); and Study C probably cover this temporari- 
ly. See also Columbia University Master’s theses‘ by Helen E. Farr 
(1928), Lucy L. Lancaster (1931), and Helen A. Russell (1929). 


Kinds of books and uses of books in a college library as a meas- 
ure of efficiency of the college. 


Covered by Study C, except that time and funds may not permit 
sufficient attention to student use of reserves, which perhaps afford the 
best library check on effects of instruction. See also Eurich, two studies 
already mentioned and “Student use of the library,” in the Lidrary 


quarterly, January, 1933, pp- 87-94. 
The place of the university library in undergraduate education. 


See above and also current experiments and articles’ by B. L. John- 
son, Leon Carnovsky, A. F. Kuhlman, and A. C. Eurich. 


7. Personnel, e.g., training (curriculums and methods), duties, and 


(47) 


(48) 


efficiency 


LIBRARY-SCHOOL CURRICULUMS 


Study of professional training for special fields of library work: 
school libraries, rural libraries, college and university libraries, 
special libraries. 


This field is the prime responsibility of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship. The basic studies indicated are those needed (a) to de- 
fine criteria for the services rendered by each department and (4) to de- 
scribe the operations whereby the more valuable services are most effi- 
ciently secured. Cf. current work in reference by Helen Darsie in Mont- 
clair. Studies A, B, and D should supply data useful in both directions. 

See also George C. Allez, “‘A Time study of the activities of the li- 
brarians of Wisconsin teachers colleges” (Columbia, 1932); Eulin Pom- 
eroy Klyver, “‘A Survey of the activities of city supervisors of school li- 
braries” (Columbia, 1930); Harriet Love, ““The Problem of discipline in 
the attainment of objectives in work with children in public libraries” 
(Western Reserve, 1932); Gladys F. Pratt, “The Contribution of the 
commission type of summer library school to professional training” 
(University of Illinois, 1931); Barcus Tichenor, “A Suggested course of 
study to train teacher librarians in a state teachers college” (University 
of Illinois, 1930); Kara Stirling Whitcher, “Student assistance in the 
high schools of the city of New York” (Columbia, 1929). 


Specialized training for county librarians. 
See above. 


4 Ibid., p. 287. 

5 “The Stevens College Library experiment,” Bulletin of the A.L.A., XXVII (May, 
1933), 205-11; “The Dormitory library: an experiment in stimulating reading,” Li- 
brary quarterly, III (January, 1933), 37-65; “Some implications in the new plan of the 
University of Chicago for college libraries,” idid., pp. 21-36; “Student use of the li- 
brary,” ibid., pp. 87-94. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL METHODS 


(49) Methods of teaching in library schools. 


(50) 


(51) 


(52) 


(53) 


(54) 


(55) 





Methods of teaching take their meaning from the subject matter 
taught, hence curriculum studies should be given priority over method 
studies in respect to all library-school courses of which the content is 
not clearly indicated by library practice—as, e.g., cataloguing. There 
is, however, need for continued experiment to determine devices for the 
motivation of subjects like book selection and reference work of which 
the content is at present widely variable. Such experiments are being 
effectively conducted by Miriam Tompkins (Emory), Margaret C. Tay- 
lor (Enoch Pratt, Baltimore), Helen Butler (University of Denver), and 
many others. See also Fannie Cox, “Teaching outlines . . . . for a first 
year course in reference work” (Columbia, 1928). 


Principles of teaching library-school subjects, e.g., classifica- 
tion, cataloguing, bibliography, etc. 
See above. 


Study of library-instruction courses for schools; content, meth- 
ods of teaching, relation to school curriculum. 


See above. 


TRAINING IN SERVICE 
Comparative study of certification plans in operation. 


The Board of Education for Librarianship has recently prepared a 
summary of such plans for all states. 


Study problems of training in service. 


Needs more definite formulation, commeacing with criteria for par- 
ticular types of training. 


ACADEMIC STANDARDS 


The best pre-professional undergraduate courses for those plan- 
ning to become librarians. 


Relative values of different academic programs depend upon objec- 
tives of professional curriculums, which in many cases are at present too 
vaguely defined to serve as criteria. The present administrative prob- 
lem is to select suitable applicants for admission to library schools in 
which academic preparation is possibly less important than personal 
qualifications. The experimental attack on this problem now being made 
by Harriet E. Howe at the University of Denver is highly encouraging 
and should be followed closely. On a higher collegiate level, see the cur- 
rent research of Grace O. Kelley to indicate criteria for the degree of 
scholarship required for effective book selection in given fields. 


Comparison of educational and professional preparation and ex- 
perience of librarians and of teaching staff in colleges and uni- 
versities. 


See Randall, The College library, and Works, College and university 
library problems. 
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EFFICIENCY TESTS 


(56) Tests to determine ability of prospective library-school students 
to do library work. 

Before tests can be constructed, it is necessary to identify and ana- 
lyze efficient performance of specific library operations. “Selecting ap- 
plicants to a library school or training class: an approach to a tech- 
nique” by Charles K. A. Wang (Library quarterly, July, 1933), furnishes 
an approach to this problem, using as criteria opinions of efficiency in 
library work. The investigation was too sketchy to afford reliable con- 
clusions. 

Special abilities and training required for various library posi- 
tions. 

Objective tests for various kinds of library work, or for various 
library positions. 


See above. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Problems of personnel administration in libraries. 


Until problems are specified it is difficult to comment. 


Study of the personnel needs of the library profession. 


The Recruiting Committee of the A.L.A. is considering this project. 


Study of factors determining staff in branch public library. 


Two Master’s theses® have been written on this topic, by Harry B. 
Devereaux (Columbia, 1931) and Henry G. Statham (University of 
Illinois, 1929). See also Clara E. Herbert, “Personnel requirements for 
library branches in relation to circulation.”?7 The Recruiting Committee 
of the A.L.A. has had the subject under consideration. 


Staff turnover in public libraries. 


Recent reductions in salaries and staff render various trends of mere- 
ly historical interest. It is doubtful whether such rates of turnover as 
might be established for city, county, or state units would prove useful 
to a given library. Suitable topic for Master’s thesis. 


Study of personnel terminology to arrive at a uniform terminol- 
ogy for library positions of professional grade. 

Susan G. Akers as chairman of a committee on terminology has such 
work well under way. See also “Proposed classification and compensa- 
tion plans for library positions” (Bureau of Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration, 1927); and the report of the A.L.A. Committee on Classification 
of Library Personnel, Budgets, classification, and compensation plans for 
university and college libraries (A.L.A., 1929). 


§ Library quarterly, III (July, 1933), 287, 288. 
7 Ibid., pp. 292-304. 
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(64) Who’s who of librarians. 


See C. C, Williamson’s Who's who in library service (H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1933). 


8. Library practices 


GENERAL 


(65) Investigate the success in service and length of tenure of gradu- 


ates of the several library schools. 


Such comparisons are unlikely to be helpful for many reasons, chief 
among which is the present tendency to operate with skeleton staffs. 
But see Irene M. Doyle, “Library school marks and success in library 
service” (University of Illinois, 1931). 


(66) The history of efficiency in the methods of public libraries and 


(67) 


(68) 


(69) 


(70) 





a summary of the arguments for and against “efficiency” during 
the last ten years. 

Efficiency is measured in units of time, effort, and cost against quan- 
titative standards of service. Attention to these factors, as indicated 
throughout, is thus prerequisite. But see Francis H. Henshaw, “A 
Scheme of service for public libraries” (Columbia, 1932). 


Methods and results in safeguarding library books, etc., in 
open-shelf public libraries. 


This suggests a useful Master’s thesis to collect procedures suggested 
by existing literature and librarians’ testimony. 


Study of routine, with recommendations as to minimum rou- 
tine, in all of the preparatory departments of the public library. 
Numerous texts on library routines probably render additional work 


on this problem unnecessary until the problem is restated in terms of 
function or cost or both. 


SCHOOLS 


Preparation of a workbook on the use of the elementary-school 
library. 

Lucile F. Fargo is reported to have this in hand. Manuals of the 
sort indicated are usually effective in proportion to the degree to which 
the procedures recommended are aimed specifically at a given type, 
readers of the same sex-grade groups, and budgets of the same size. See 
also Helen S. Carpenter, ““The Preparation of a manual for the elemen- 
tary and junior high school librarians of New York City” (Columbia, 
1930). 

Library service for young people (too old for children’s rooms, 
too young for adult rooms). 


See above. See also recent theses indicating the percentage of adoles- 
cents using the various public-library services in different degrees, e.g., 
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Ferne Brock, “Distribution of voluntary reading by Bloomington junior 
and senior high school pupils” (University of Indiana, 1932); also cur- 
rent work by Lucile O’Shea of the Chicago Public Library. 


a) Book selection (recommended titles, e¢ a/.) 
(71) Book-selection policy of public libraries. 


The success with which criteria for book-selection can be defined de- 
pends upon the degree to which the problem is restricted to a given sub- 
ject and particular group of readers with common interests in the sub- 
ject. For example, see nine theses of library schools, Library quarterly, 


July, 1933, p- 288. 


4) Cataloguing and classification 
(72) Expansion and development of the L.C. classification in special 
fields. 


Such work should clearly be undertaken by and with L.C. staff. 
Several such studies are in process (e.g., Colman J. Farrell on classifica- 
tion of theology). Library-school students might well undertake to com- 
pile standard codes of classification together with such important varia- 
tions and innovations introduced by various libraries as well help any 
given library to select the most appropriate classification for a given 
field. 


(73) Classification of zodlogy by libraries; history, principles, prac- 
tice. 


See above. A thesis by Icko Iben with precisely this title was ac- 
cepted by the University of Illinois in 1929. 


(74) Subject headings (with definitions) in the field of education. 


A list is in process of compilation by Miss Clyde Pettus, at Emory 
University; another by L. Belle Voeglein was published in 1928. See 
also Mary R. Lingenfelter, ‘““The Indexing of American educational pe- 
riodicals” (Columbia, 1932); Arnold H. Trotier, “Contemporary edu- 
cational literature, its place in the D.C. classification” (University of 
Illinois, 1932); and also subject headings used in Education index (H. W. 
Wilson Co.). 


(75) Subject headings and cross-references in the field of business and 
economics. 


Work on such a list is progressing in the Baker Library of the Har- 
vard Business School largely under the direction of Ruth Alexander. 


(76) Detailed methods for acquiring, checking, cataloguing, and 
making available (including knowledge of contents) to the pub- 
lic, promptly and fully, current state and government docu- 
ments. 

Next steps on this problem are probably covered by the work of 


A. F. Kuhlman’s A.L.A. Committee on Public Documents and the cur- 
rent study on documents for college libraries of Kathryn Miller. See 
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also Margaret Oldfather, “Author entries for U.S. government publica- 
tions” (University of Illinois, 1932). 


Expansion of Dewey classification in special fields such as his- 
tory, finance, etc., for special collections. 

Such expansion is somewhat continuous though doubtless of uneven 
quality. See recent theses such as W. O. Baehr, “Religious subjects” 
(University of Illinois, 1930); E. S. Warrick, “Pure mathematics” (Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1932). 


List of approved forms of bibliographical notes. 

A classified list of approved forms of bibliographical notes, with ex- 
planations based on current usage, and sufficiently comprehensive to 
be accepted as a standard guide, has been recommended by the A.L.A. 
Committee on Cataloguing and Classification. See current work by J.C. 
M. Hanson, Susan G. Akers, H. B. Van Hoesen. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


Accepted administrative practices in university and scholarly 
libraries. 

Problem requires further definition. See C. H. Brown and H. G. 
Bousfield, Circulation work in college and university libraries (A.L.A., 
1933) and previously mentioned publications by W. M. Randall and 
G. A. Works; also unpublished study by Eurich, “A Study of library 
problems” (University of Minnesota, 1932). 


c) Reference work—locating information in books 
(80) International library and bibliographical co-operation. History, 
present state, and trend of the movement. 

Such movements are probably described sufficiently for general pur- 
poses in the adult education yearbooks, the Proceedings of the Library 
Committee of the I.C.I.C., and in Arundell Esdaile, The Year's work in 
librarianship. 


d) Educational activities 


CHILDREN 


(81) Study of methods of library instruction in relation to subjects 
of the curriculum. 

There is a large and solid literature available to librarians in the 
fields of special methods of teaching the various school subjects, espe- 
cially junior high school English. B. L. Johnson and Lucile F. Fargo’s 
publications are effective summaries from the technical angle. See also 
Alice R. Brooks, “The Integration of library instruction with the high 
school social studies” (Columbia, 1932). 


(82) Experiments in the guidance of reading. 


See above. See also unpublished article of Mary Coburn at the In- 
stitute for Child Guidance, New York City. Scores of suggestive ar- 
ticles and monographs may be found in Gray’s Summaries. 
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(83) Guidance of children’s reading; collection of methods used in 
public libraries and a project to test various methods. 


See above, and especially studies listed by Gray in his Summaries. 


ADULTS 


(84) Library service to industry—a study of workers’ education and 
related topics. 


Studies A and B should supply facts prerequisite to systematic study 
of this field. Workers’ education in England is sufficiently better or- 
ganized to furnish useful description of library relationships, though at 
long range. 


¢e) Extension—relations with other organizations 


CHILDREN 


(85) Relation of the elementary-school library to children’s work of 
a public library—do functions overlap? Should they? Financia! 
problems? 

Directly attacked by Study D. Problems well analyzed by Lucile F. 
Fargo and B. L. Johnson. Covered to some extent by Studies A and B. 


See also Lucy A. Babcock, “Co-operation of the public library and the 
school: a survey of current methods” (University of Illinois, 1931). 


ADULTS 


Library service for the suburban municipality, and problems 
connected therewith. 

Studies A and B apply directly. Five Master’s theses* on problems 
of library extension show that work is progressing. Without closer defi- 
nition of problems further citation is difficult. The topic as above stated 
has been studied by Margery Quigley of the Montclair Public Library. 


g. Services to particular groups of readers 
(87) Standards of measurement of public-library service. 


Criteria for the description of library functions in terms of service to 
different population groups should result from Studies A and B. 


(88) The place of the library in community life and a study of agencies 
through which a library reaches the population. 

See above. If by “agencies” is meant “sources of information regard- 
ing library services,” this is not covered in trustworthy studies. The 
problem should, of course, be studied locally since no community is 
typical in this sense. 


(89) The workingman and the public library. 
See above. 


8 Ibid., pp. 290-91. 
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(go) Library service to rural foreigners. 
See above. 


(91) Public-library policy regarding supply of books, reserves, etc., 
for assigned reading of students. 


Studies C and D apply directly. 


(92) The place of the university library in research—studied by de- 
partments. 

Study C applies directly. See also M. L. Raney, The University li- 
braries (University of Chicago Press, 1933) and L. R. Wilson, “The 
Service of libraries in promoting scholarship and research” in the Li- 
brary quarterly, April, 1933. 

a) Competition and co-operation with other agencies for the dis- 
tribution of reading matter 

(93) Relation of the city library to the metropolitan area and to 
other distributing agencies. 

Studies A and B apply directly. See also current study by Bertha 
Hirshstein of reading services by the Aquilar Branch of New York City. 
The study most pertinent to the general topic, of those familiar to us, 
is Elizabeth Stuyvesant, “The Use of public library facilities in New 
York City: a study of changes in habits of book borrowers” (Columbia 
University, M.A. in political science, 1933). 
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MAYA BOOKS AND SCIENCES* 
\ EXACT knowledge which a man may acquire during 


his lifetime dies with him. He can give some of this 

knowledge to his younger generation, but when knowl- 
edge is passed on by words from generation to generation, it be- 
comes more and more vague, ultimately taking the form of 
myth. Culture is dependent upon man’s ability to transfer his 
knowledge in an exact way from generation to generation, and 
only those peoples who have a system by which they can write 
down their knowledge will steadily advance in civilization. It is 
thus obvious that writing and books form one of the corner- 
stones of higher civilization. Only the peoples who had a sys- 
tem of writing and a system of numerals were able successfully 
to carry on their civilization. 

In medieval times, the European peoples had a system of 
writing and compiled their knowledge in books. The art of writ- 
ing was the privilege of a limited group, such as the nobles and 
the clergy. The noblemen and the church supported scribes who 
wrote down the knowledge of their time in parchment books. 
The common man learned by word of mouth, and what he 
learned would die with him, except for certain parts of the reli- 
gious ritual, the household medicine, and vague historical nar- 
rative, which was simple and clear and could easily be carried 
from generation to generation. 

If the limited class who mastered the art of writing in medi- 
eval times had been wiped out, then we today would have the 
ruins of great castles and splendid cathedrals and some beautiful 
illuminated folios. The descendants of the common man, repre- 
sented by the farmer and merchant as well as the slave, would 
have retained a part of the religious ritual, and some vague his- 
tory, but would not have been able to carry on and develop the 
civilization of his country. The invention of printing with mova- 
ble type gave common man the key to his own civilization, and 

t Paper read before a meeting of the New Orleans Library Club on April 21, 1933. 
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there is little doubt but that our present culture would not exist, 
and would not have developed to its present state, if it had not 
been for the books which we have at our disposal. 

Long before European peoples landed on the shores of our 
continent, several of the aboriginal American tribes had their 
systems of writing. We hear from the Spanish conquerors that 
the kings of Texcoco, a town near the present city of Mexico, 
were leaders in the science of their time and maintained large 
libraries. Quite a number of these books written by the Aztec 
nation have come down to us, and are now carefully guarded in 
some of our leading libraries. The Aztec writing attracted the 
attention of the Spanish friars, who made extensive translations 
and explanations of the Aztec hieroglyphs, thus making it possi- 
ble for us to read them. 

Our study of the ancient peoples of America shows us that we 
can compare the Aztecs with the Romans. Both of these peoples 
were warrior nations. The Greeks are counted by us among 
those who laid the foundation for our culture. Our artistic con- 
ceptions are very largely based on Greek ideals. The Mayas of 
Central America can rightly be compared to the Greeks, because 
they led in sciences and developed the most elaborate system of 
writing in our hemisphere. Maya records were kept in a hiero- 
glyphic system which was inscribed on stone monuments, wood- 
en tabiets, shell and bone, and also in books. 

Thanks to the fact that the Aztec civilization was in full ac- 
tivity at the time of the Conquest and the nation rich in gold, 
this country was of importance and interest to the soldier- 
conquerors, who were greedy for the precious yellow metal, and 
to the friars, who were anxious to convert souls. Both conquer- 
ors and friars were sure of reaping a huge profit from the Aztecs 
and, therefore, took a voracious interest in them. 

The Maya people were in rapid decay at the time of the Con- 
quest. Their country was barren as far as precious metals were 
concerned, and owing to the ruthless methods used by the Span- 
iards, both soldiers and missionaries, those few who still re- 
tained the knowledge of Maya sciences fled from the conquerors. 

A few friars attempted earnestly to convert the Maya Indian 
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and spent much effort in learning the Maya language. We know 
that one, and perhaps two of them, were able to read the hiero- 
glyphs, and that one of them wrote a dictionary explaining the 
hieroglyphs. Unfortunately, this dictionary has disappeared, 
though we still hope that it may one day turn up in some 
archives or library. 

For the last thirty-odd years students have worked diligently 
on the study of Maya writing, and at the present moment we 
are able to read that great part of the Maya texts which deals 
with astronomical data. Those glyphs which deal with other 
matters, such as history and medicine, are still unintelligible 
to us. 

In their religious zeal the first missionaries to Yucatan con- 
fiscated and destroyed great quantities of Maya books. We 
know this to be a fact because one of our main sources of infor- 
mation, Bishop Diego de Landa, tells us very clearly how he 
gathered up many precious Maya volumes and committed them 
to the flames. Father Cogolludo tells us in his Historia de Yuca- 
tan: 

With a desire to stamp out this idolatry, I assembled all the books and an- 
cient characters which the Indians had, and in order to deprive them of every 
occasion and memory of their ancient rites, then, where ever we could find 


books, we burned them publicly, in the day of the Auto de Fé, and together 
with their rituals, we also burned the history of their ancient times.’ 


Hundreds and hundreds of Maya books were destroyed in 
this way, and today we have only three precious originals left. 
The best of these is the famed Dresden Codex, which is guarded 
in the Public Library of Dresden, Germany. Another Maya 
manuscript, called the Codex Perez, is in the National Library 
in Paris, and the last Maya manuscript is in Madrid, and is 
called the Codex Tro-Cortesianus. 

The Spanish conquerors and friars give us several descriptions 
of the Maya books and Maya writing. Our chief authority, 
Bishop Landa, writes as follows: 


They wrote their books on a long sheet folded in pages, which all came to be 
closed within two boards which they made very handsomely, and they wrote 


21, 499 (3d ed., 1867). 
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on one side and the other in columns, according to how the pages were, and 
they made their paper from the roots of a tree, and they gave it a white sur- 
face on which they could write very well, and some of the rulers knew of this 
science (out of curiosity), and they were more highly esteemed for this reason, 
though they did not use it in public. 


This statement tells us about the books and also confirms the 
fact that the knowledge of reading and writing was limited to 
the priests and rulers. Sanchez de Aguilar also mentions the 
ancient books in the following words: 

They had books out of the bark of trees with a white coating, very durable, 
and of ten to twelve yards length, which could be folded to the width of a 
palm, and in these they painted in colors the count of their years, the wars, the 
pestilences, the hurricanes, the inundations, the famines, and other happen- 


From this we learn about the contents of the Maya books, 
and from other statements we understand that those who were 
able to read and write, as well as the books, were looked upon 
with the greatest respect and veneration. In one place Landa 
tells us that when the rulers of Mayapan were driven out by 
their enemies,’ they carried their books away with them, and in 
another place we see that the priests, who were masters of writ- 
ing, were buried with their ancient books.® This last statement 
gives us some hope that in our exploration we still may be fortu- 
nate enough to find more of the precious Maya writings. 

The German scientist, Dr. R. Schwede, has made a study of 
the paper of the Maya manuscripts. 

The paper of the Maya Codices in Dresden, Paris and Madrid was not 
manufactured as has been generally believed, following the example of Alexan- 
der von Humboldt, from the bast fibres of the Agave americana and Agave 
mexicana, but from the bast fibres of one or several species of ficus. 

The white layer forming the writing surface consists of carboniferous lime- 
stone of phytogen origin, which, however, does not correspond in every in- 
stance in the form of its elements. 

The assumption that the paper was rendered fit for writing by the applica- 
tion of gypsum on deerskin is erroneous. 

3 Historia de las cosas de Yucatan (1864), p. 44. 

‘Informe contra idolorum cultores del obispado de Yucatan (‘‘Anales del Museo de 
Mexico,” Vol. VI [18g92]), p. 95. 

5 Op. cit., p. §2. § Tbid., p. 196. 
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Also, contrary to the explicit statement of Humboldt, the old Mexican pic- 
ture-writings brought by him from Central America, and now in the Berlin 
Imperial Library, are not composed of the Agave fibres but also of the bast 
fibres of one or several species of ficus. 

The paper of these manuscripts contains no calcareous coating, as do the 
Maya codices, but are rendered fit for writing by the application of a starchy 
substance, a process which in view of that practiced in the manufacture of the 
Maya papers may be considered as an advance, and therefore suggests the 
later origin of these manuscripts. 

Since not a single one of the papers inspected, which are of very different 
age and origin, was proved to consist of Agave fibres, it must be regarded as 
very improbable that this kind of fibre was used at all in ancient Central 
America for paper making. 

The papers of the Maya codices as well as those of the ancient Mexican 
manuscripts have their analogy in the Old World. In the method of their 
manufacture, especially in the use of a mineral or starchy writing ground, they 
correspond with old Chinese papers belonging from the sth to the 7th and 8th 
centuries after Christ.” 


This paper was made in long strips of from ten- to twelve- 
yard lengths, according to our Spanish informants, and folded 
like a screen to the width of about a palm. Most frequently it 
was covered with a coating of lime, on which the characters were 
written on both sides of the paper. 

Our sources tell us that the Maya books contained material 
on the count of the years, and our recent studies have disclosed 
that we find not only calendrical counts relating to the sun, but 
also tables relating to the moon, Venus, Mars, and other stars. 
Next in importance follows the Sacred Calendar of two hundred 
and sixty days which ruled the daily life of the Maya. When a 
child was born, the priest would name him and build up a kind 
of horoscope, warning against unlucky days, and recommending 
certain lucky days. Whenever a Maya, be he a ruler, chief, 
merchant, or hunter, decided to undertake something, he would 
go to the priest in order to find out if the day on which he intend- 
ed to embark on his venture would be favorable. The priests 
had noted in their books both lunar and solar eclipses. They 
warned the farmer about the planting season and the harvest. 


7 Rudolf Schwede, Uber das papier der Maya-Codices u. einiger altamerikanischer 
Bilderhandschriften (Dresden, 1912), p. 47. 
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Most of this part of the Maya books we understand today, 
but our Spanish informants further tell us that the Mayas wrote 
in their books about their wars, the pestilences, famines and 
storms, as well as lists of tribute to be paid. As yet no such rec- 
ords have been read by our scientists, but I feel confident that 
we are standing on the threshold of the door which soon will 
open to our full knowledge of Maya writing. 

Bishop las Casas, in his famous book Apologetica historia de 
Indias (1909), writes as follows: 

Among other employments and officers which they had were those who 
served as chroniclers and historians. These had knowledge of the origin of all 
things, both touching the religion, and gods and cult of these, as also on the 
founding of the town and cities, how began the kings, and nobles and their 
nobility, the form of their elections and their successions; of how many and 
which lords have passed; of their works and doings, and memorable good and 
bad deeds; how they governed well or bad; of the great men, and good and 
strong captains and of the brave men; of the wars they had held and how they 
showed themselves in these. ITEM, of the first customs of those who first in- 
habited the country, and how they later moved for good or evil—and all that 
which pertains to the history so that there would be knowledge and memory 
of the things which had passed. These chroniclers kept count of the days, 
months and years, and though they did not have a writing as we, they however 
had their own figures and characters which signified the things they wanted, 
and this in their large books. .. . . 
In this statement he confirms very clearly the other statements 
we have from other authors. 

A study of the Maya glyphs shows us that this system of writ- 
ing must be among one of the very few original systems devel- 
oped in our world, and scientists are still discussing whether 
Maya characters are phonetic or ideographic. We know fairly 
definitely that the Aztec hieroglyphs were ideographic and that 
much of their writing was done in the form of rebuses. We do 
not seem to be able to find that a similar method was used by 
the Mayas. I think that it ultimately will be shown that Maya 
glyphs represent sounds, and a single statement in “Relacion de 
la ciudad de Merida’’® gives an indication in this direction: 
“They had characters of which each letter was a syllable and 
they expressed themselves with these.” 


§ Chap. ccxxxv, p. 618. 9 Relaciones de Yucatan, I (1898), 52. 
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Several investigators in recent years have tried to show that 
the Mayas employed groups of signs expressing sounds for their 
writings. An example often used is the one of the word Yax-Kin. 
This word is known as a hieroglyph composed of the sign Yax, 
which means “green” or “blue,” and the sign Kin, which means 
“sun,” and also “day.” In the Maya calendar we find a month 
which is called Yax-Kin; it is written by joining the glyph for 
Yax with the one for Kin. This month falls in springtime when 
corn sprouts freshly green, i.e., when the sun, after the rainy 
season, comes out to give life to the vegetation. 


o o 6 


Kin Yax-Kin 


The color green was considered very precious by the Mayas. 
Their greatest monetary values were the metallic green feathers 
of the Quetzal bird and green jade beads. Their most important 
food supply was corn. They looked upon green just as we look 
upon gold and gilt. The dictionaries show us that the word 
Yax not only means “green” but also means “the first,”’ and 
it is therefore more likely that when the Mayas said Yax-Kin, 
they meant the first month of the sun and not “green sun,” as 
it has been translated up to the present. Those who have tried 
to use the sign for Yax have only applied it in its significance of 
green, and have apparently not applied the other uses of this 
word as we find it in the Motul dictionary of Maya to Spanish. 

I suspect that ultimately we will find that the Mayas wrote 
their texts by assembling their signs for sounds into groups 
forming glyphs. In some of our oldest manuscripts written in 
the Maya language with Latin characters, we find that there 
are lines or divisions between groups of sounds or words, and 
several students, including myself, believe that these lines indi- 
cate that the words between them form one group of hiero- 
glyphs and that the documents before us were direct transla- 
tions from hieroglyphic originals, and I should not be surprised 
at all if we will be able to read the Maya texts just as fluently as 
Egyptian texts can be read, within the next couple of years. 
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When the Spaniards began their attempts to conquer Yuca- 
tan in 1527, the European calendar was ten days behind true 
solar time. The Europeans used the Julian calendar, as institut- 
ed by Julius Caesar in 46 B.c., until the year 1582, when Pope 
Gregory called a convention of astronomers for the purpose of 
correcting the European calendar. This new calendar, called 
the Gregorian, was immediately put into use by the Catholic 
world, but it was not until 1752 that the British Parliament 
adopted the Gregorian calendar for Great Britain and its domin- 
ions, including the American colonies. Accordingly, we have 
had the use of an astronomically exact calendar for only one 
hundred and eighty-one years. On the other hand, we know that 
the Mayas had an exact solar calendar at the time of the Con- 
quest and that they had used this calendar for more than two 
thousand years; which means that as far as astronomy goes, 
they were about fifteen hundred years ahead of the Europeans. 

In the Dresden Codex we find certain tables relating to 
eclipses, both solar and lunar. A study of these has shown us 
that the Maya astronomer-priest made very careful observa- 
tions and was able to predict eclipses with an accuracy equal to 
that of our day. 

Astronomy is only possible for a people who have a system of 
writing and a system of numerals, so that they can record their 
observations and correct them through the centuries. Our Maya 
friends had a simple and very efficient numeral system. 

The Romans, in their system of counting, used many signs 
such as J, V, X, L, D, C, M. They did not have any conception 
of zero and their system of counting was therefore exceedingly 
cumbersome. One cannot help wondering how far we would 
have progressed in our civilization if we had not learned the use 
of the sign zero. Zero means nothing, and this sign for nothing 
is one of the pivots of our whole civilization. Where would our 
mathematicians, astronomers, engineers, bankers, and business 
men be today without this magic sign of nothing that enables 
us to make rapid calculations and to deal with fractions? 

The Arabic decimal system now in universal use has ten signs: 
I, 2, 35 45 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and o (zero). This system is said to have 
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been invented in India about the sixth century after Christ and 
to have reached Europe via the Moors between the year 1000 
and 1100 A.D. Its signs are placed in line and their values depend 
on their position in relation to each other. When we write 333 
we are using the sign 3 three times, and we clearly see that the 
numerical value of this sign is dependent on its distance from 
the first sign to the right. As a further example let us use the 
number 1,328,897. Starting from the left and going toward the 
right, we find the value of these numbers to be as shown in 
Table I. The values rise in the following order: 1, 10, 10 times 


TABLE I 
I times 1,000,000 equals 1,000,000 
3 100,000 300,000 
3 10,000 20,000 
8 1,000 8,000 
8 100 800 
9 10 go 
7 I 7 


1,328,897 


10, IO times 100, 10 times 1,000, etc. Our system is a decimal 
system with the value of its signs increasing by multiples of 
10, depending upon their position from right to left as written 
in a horizontal line. 

The Maya numeral system has but two signs: a dot for 1 
and a bar for 5. Two bars and two dots stand for 12. They 
counted in groups of 20. Their system was a vigesimal system. 
Just as we do, they gave value to their signs by position, but in 
a vertical line counting from the bottom up with the lowest 
value standing at the bottom of the column. 

When we reach the number g in our count our next figure is 
10, i.e., We Move One position over to the left as soon as we com- 
plete our first decimal unit. When the Mayas reach the number 
19, which they wrote with three bars and four dots, they moved 
one position up, thereby completing a unit of the vigesimal sys- 
tem. The figure in the second position should be multiplied by 
20. When our two first positions reach 99 we again move one 
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over to the left and get the numeral 100. When their two lower 
positions each contain 1g or a total of 399, they moved another 
position up reaching 20 times 20 or 400, which is written in the 
way shown in Table II. As mentioned above, theirs was a viges- 


TABLE II 
eee By adding e =1X400=400 
Kee a mix om 
i a ix on 
~__=I9X1 = 19 and 
— 399 


imal system and their values were multiples of 20 from the bot- 
tom and up. In the lowest column stand the single units, the 
second place is multiplied by 20, the third place by 20 times 20, 
or 400, the fourth place by 20 times 400 or 8,000, the fifth place 
by 20 times 8,000 or 160,000, and so on ad infinitum. The larger 


TABLE III 
+ + « equals 8 times 160,000 or 1,280,000 
° 6 8,000 48,000 
7 3 400 800 
cnc 4 20 80 
17 I 17 


1,328,897 


number which we just wrote out in the decimal system would be 
written in the Maya vigesimals as shown in Table ITI. 

When we write a complete ten, we write a 1 with a o to its 
right; a 1 and two o’s is 100. When the Mayas wrote a com- 
pleted 20, they placed a 1 in the second position, with one of 
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their signs for o below it. When they wrote 400 they placed a 1 
in the third position, with o signs in the two lower positions. 

There is a theory that the decimal system was invented by 
natives who wore covering for their feet, and that the vigesimal 
system was conceived by peoples who went barefoot. In the 
Tzeltal language, which is one of the oldest of the Maya lan- 
guages, we find that the word for 40 is Ché Winik, which means 
“two men”—Ché means “two”; Winik means “men.” Count- 
ing fingers and toes a man represents a unit of twenty and there- 
fore two men stand for forty. This system was used for the 
counting of objects such as houses, cocoa beans, jade beads, 
warriors, etc., and there is a certain likelihood that at one time 
it was also used in the counting of days. 

It is evident that a four-hundred-day calendar very quickly 
would create an utter confusion in a time count. The Mayas 
must therefore soon have modified this system to use it in their 
calendar by dividing the solar year of 3653 (exactly 365.2421996) 
days into groups of 20 days each as nearly as this could be done 
under the rules of the straight vigesimal system. The result was 
the division of the year into 18 months of 20 days each, bringing 
a total of 360 days plus a 5-day week at the end of each year, 
completing the solar year of 365 days. The remaining } of a day 
they computed in a separate count in order to make adequate 
corrections for leap year at convenient intervals. 

Our calendar starts with the birth of Christ. Our zero point 
is the moment of his birth and immediately after his birth we 
count the year as one. We count the first year of our calendar as 
1 A.D. from the moment it begins, and therefore when we say 
that we today are in the year 1933, we are really counting one 
year ahead of the actual time elapsed since the birth of Christ. 
The Mayas were more logical, as they did not count a thing 
until it was completed—as we do when counting hours. Their 
zero signs therefore have both the value of nothing or something 
which is in the process of being completed, and not until a full 
day or a full year had come to a close did they consider it a 
complete unit of one. 

Archbishop James Ussher in his calculations from biblical 
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chronology sets the date for the creation of the world at Sep- 
tember 21, 4004 B.c. The Maya starting-point occurred about 
3300 B.c., which may be the date they set for the creation of the 
world. They counted time from this point in groups of 400 years 
called Baktun, in minor groups of 20 years, or Katun, in years 
called Tun, in months called Uinal, and in days, which they 
named after the sun, Kin. 

Owing to the fact that we have thousands of hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions relating to the Maya calendar engraved on stone mon- 
uments and written in books, we have advanced considerably 
in our study of Maya astronomy, and it is to be hoped that the 
ultimate reading of all Maya hieroglyphs will acquaint us with 
other phases of Maya signs. 

There are still preserved a group of manuscripts written down 
by both Spanish friars and Maya Indians who learned to use the 
Latin characters. These are known as the “Books of Chilan 
Balam” and contain both rituals and historical data as well as 
medical information. The ancient people of Central America 
were students of the botany of their country and familiar with 
medical herbs. Mr. Ralph Roys, former associate of the depart- 
ment of Middle American research of Tulane University, has 
made an intensive study of Maya plant medicine, which has 
been published.” He translated the ancient Maya prescriptions 
into English and analyzed them with great care. Many of the 
remedies used are of superstitious character and can be classi- 
fied with the enormous group of patent medicines that we use 
today, i.e., they are practically worthless. On the other hand, 
we find among the prescriptions some which are exceedingly 
effective; in fact, two such highly important drugs as quinine 
and cocaine have come to us from the medicine-man or doctor 
of the aboriginal Americans. Mr. Roys believes that the Mayas 
were familiar with the circulation of the blood many centuries 
before Harvey. His belief is substantiated by our knowledge of 
the American Indians’ use of the tourniquet in connection with 
snake-bite. 

The thousands of ruins of great buildings are a proof to us 

© Exshno-botany of the Maya (“Middle American research ser.,” Vol. II [1931)). 
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that the Maya architect was highly skilled, and in some in- 
stances we find that he had developed the science of architec- 
ture to a plane equally as high as that of the Greeks. The recent 
survey of the “Nunnery” at Uxmal, undertaken by Tulane Uni- 
versity for the Century of Progress Exposition, 1933, disclosed 
the fact that the Maya architect used such refinements in his 
construction as false perspective. 

Research in the Maya field is comparatively young, and it is 
only during the last thirty-odd years that intensive investiga- 
tion has been carried on. Year by year our knowledge is grow- 
ing, and we have already been able to establish the fact that the 
ancient Maya culture of America was comparable to, and in 
some cases surpassed, its contemporaneous European culture. 
No field of archaeological research has been more slighted, no 
field has given more astounding and rapid results, and no field 
promises to give more thrilling experiences in the future. 

Frans Bom 


DEPARTMENT OF MiIppLE AMERICAN RESEARCH 
Turane UNIversITY 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


A NOVEL DEPARTURE IN THE FORMATION OF A 
SYSTEMATIC CATALOGUE: 


Non-German librarians have had difficulty in following discussions in Ger- 
man periodicals on the various types of subject catalogues. This applies to 
most of the contributions on the alphabetical subject catalogue from Richard 
von Wyss’ Ueberden Schlagwortkatalog mit Regeln fiir die Stadtbibliothek, Zurich, 
1909 (Sammlung bibliothekswissenschaftlicher Arbeiten, 25. hft.) to the more 
recent articles in Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen by Schleimer, Schmid, Dé6l- 
ger, Zedler, Bohatta, and others. Now that advocates of the systematic sub- 
ject catalogue, in the persons of Ilse Schlunke, Hans Wilhelm Eppelsheimer, 
and Hans Trebst have also had their say, the situation has, if anything, been 
further complicated. 

The writer is one of those who has found that a correct interpretation of 
the works of most of the modern German writers on cataloguing questions is 
fraught with considerable difficulty, a contention in which he believes other 
students of advanced cataloguing will probably agree after attempting a trans- 
lation or close analysis of, for instance, the recent work by Hans Trebst, or 
one of the more comprehensive contributions by one of the other writers men- 
tioned. So able a linguist and student of the subject catalogue as John An- 
steinsson confessed last summer while in America that a rule presented some 
years ago by Schmid,’ and evidently intended to aid in deciding between two 
or more subject concepts, combined or correlated, had so puzzled him that al- 
though he had read and pondered the rule at least once a year since it first ap- 
peared, he had by no means been able to grasp its full meaning. It is therefore 
with some hesitation that the writer attempts to describe the plan which 
Trebst is developing in connection with the new classed catalogue of the Sach- 
sische Landesbibliothek at Dresden and which forms the subject of his recent 
monograph. 

Students will do well, before attempting to read this treatise, to master 
some of the abbreviations introduced. Such terms as syk-organon, syk-teil, 
sykfahig, etc., are more readily understood if one remembers that syk is an 
abbreviation for standortsfreier systematischer Sachkatalog (classed catalogue 
independent of shelving, i.e., without call-numbers or other notations). 

After a review of various attempts to formulate plans for systematic sub- 
ject catalogues, from Francke in the eighteenth and Schrettinger in the be- 


* Hans Trebst, Studien zu einer Sachkatalogisieruung. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 
1931. Pp. vi+83. 
2 Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, XLI (1924), 26-28 ff. 
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ginning of the nineteenth century to Hartwig, Dewey, and Eppelsheimer 
(Cutter, Brown, and Library of Congress not mentioned), Trebst presents his 
own plan, which he thinks may tend to bring order and system out of the 
Babylonian confusion now prevailing in so many classed catalogues due to 
overlapping of subjects, failure to apply with consistency some definite prin- 
ciple, and a tendency on the part of specialists to develop their particular field 
of knowledge without due regard for decisions and claims of other specialists 
in related subjects. 


titel-analyse) and subject catalogue synthesis (Sachkatalog-synthese), based 
on five distinct elements which he mentions, may result in a well-ordered and 
fairly consistent subject catalogue. These elements are: (1) subject concept; 
(2) scientific form concept (Wissenschaftsform); (3) time or period concept 
(Zeitbindung); (4) regional concept (Raumbindung); (5) literary form (Litera- 
tur-form). If the above elements are not apparent from the title, then con- 
tents or annotations supplied by the cataloguer must furnish the information. 

In section iii, an outline of a systematic catalogue according to the analytic 
method, the plan of the Dresden catalogue is presented. It pictures a card 
catalogue quite independent of the arrangement of books in the stacks, with a 
generous display of colored guide cards, a different color for each of the five 
concepts listed above, each concept in turn subdivided, the sections being 
denoted by guides of varying lengths—whole, half, quarter, etc. 

It is a little difficult to visualize the catalogue from the description given, 
but it seems clear that a student interested in a given subject from the point 
of view of locality alone may ignore all but divisions indicated by white 
guides, the investigator who desires a survey of the treatises which deal with 
a period selects entries headed by gray guide cards, etc. It is not clear how 
far entries for works with one or more subjects or aspects of the same subject 
are repeated in various parts of the catalogue. In v, Sach-oder Fakultatenzutei- 
Jung, composite subjects are dealt with and the inference is here conveyed that 
double entry is to be avoided, an impression which is further emphasized on 
reading Der systematische Sachkatalog als Synthese der Alphabetischen und der 
Fachkataloge. Here the superiority of the Dresden plan to the old classed 
catalogue as well as the alphabetic subject catalogue is pointed out, and par- 
ticularly where a library for economic reasons must manage with only one 
subject catalogue, and that with the least possible number of entries and refer- 
ences. 

Trebst is rather insistent that order of divisions be left free and elastic, not 
fixed by notation or subordination. He advocates a plan which shall permit 
removal of a group of entries from one part of the catalogue to another with as 
little expenditure of time and labor as possible, that in this manner the cata- 
logue may readily be kept abreast of scientific development and other changes. 
A general conspectus furnishes a key to tables of divisions and subdivisions ac- 
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cording to the five concepts already listed, the local list (Raumbindungen) 
being the most extensive. Other special conspectuses (Einzelkonspekte) fol- 
low, also surveys of arrangement under two selected subjects, “Political sci- 
ence” and “Education.” Finally, a number of titles are given in order to illus- 
trate methods of entry in a systematic catalogue compiled according to the 
analytic method outlined by the author. Since the catalogue is still in process 
of compilation, some of the author’s statements are presented with a certain 
reservation. We miss also a definite explanation of the connection between the 
classed or other catalogue whereby call-numbers or other guides to the loca- 
tion of books may be obtained. 

The plan to facilitate changes in classification by omission of call-numbers 
has been advanced from time to time. See, for instance, Fletcher’s suggestion 
in the Proceedings of the American Library Association, 1901, page 145. How- 
ever, few if any American libraries have so far, to the writer’s knowledge, de- 
parted from the orthodox method of retaining numbers on catalogue entries. 
Some, including the Library of Congress, try to economize by writing numbers 
in pencil. On the other hand, there are still institutions with such faith in the 
permanence of their classifications that they letter call-numbers on the backs 
of books in gold and print them on all catalogue cards, thus making the cost 
of extensive changes almost prohibitive. 

Like the perennial controversy on the classed versus the alphabetical cata- 
logue the plan described by Trebst is likely to agitate the minds of librarians 
for many years to come. Whether a solution satisfactory to all will ever be 
found is doubtful. In America, at any rate, there is as yet considerable feeling 
in favor of close classification on shelves with call-numbers in author as well as 
subject catalogue, both catalogues being open for consultation by the public. 

To apply the Dresden plan in an American library, especially a college or 
university library, would therefore be likely to prove a precarious and some- 
what thankless undertaking. With a good dictionary, in some instances also a 
classed catalogue, with close classification of books in the stacks, reference, and 
other collections, instructors, graduate students, and others with stack per- 
mits can in fifteen to twenty minutes be taught how to use the catalogues, note 
call-numbers, and find their way to any given class, section, or book without 
the aid of a librarian. Whether the saving of the librarian’s time, a consider- 
able item where hundreds of stack permits are issued, or the satisfaction to the 
student who finds himself, somewhat independent of the librarian, able to help 
himself and thus save time both for himself and others, constitutes the weight- 
iest argument, need not be discussed. One thing seems clear: that with so 
many libraries presenting the advantages of close classification and access to 
shelves, whoever ventures to introduce the Dresden plan will soon find him- 
self in hot water and his library subjected to comparisons with other institu- 
tions likely to be far from complimentary. 

3 It is likely the author catalogue that forms the connecting link, i.e., entries be- 
ing first looked up in the classed catalogue, then reference made to the author file for 
call-numbers. 
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The situation in European libraries is no doubt different. There stack ac- 
cess is granted much less freely, often because arrangement of books is such 
that the privilege would be of little or no value. The plan proposed by Trebst 
should therefore meet with far less opposition in Europe than here. True, the 
Vatican Library is introducing close classification on its shelves (Library of 
Congress plan), and there is always some chance that the example may be fol- 
lowed with modifications by others. As yet, however, there is little probability 
of this, as not only is the classification said to proceed very slowly, but the ad- 
vantage of stack access at the Vatican is distinctly limited by the fact that the 
library is made up in large part of extensive special collections—Barberini, 
Chigiana, Ferraioli, Mai, Rossiana, Cicognara, etc.—which through some un- 
fortunate conditions imposed by the donors cannot be merged, but must be 
shelved apart from one another. Of course the situation is one that would 
hardly apply to the average university or reference library; but even so, the 
advocates of the Dresden plan could continue to fall back on their claims that 
advantages of close classification and stack access are more than offset by 
difficulties in making changes in classification, where catalogues are not inde- 
pendent of stack arrangement. And so the argument will go merrily on, with 
American libraries continuing their present practice, European libraries tend- 
ing to develop their subject catalogues, systematic or alphabetic, sometimes 
both, rarely applying close classification to books on the shelves and conse- 
quently granting few stack permits. 

What effect the greater proximity of the continents due to improved trans- 
portation will have on libraries and their users, and whether American or 
European librarians may as a consequence have to make the most extensive 
concessions remains to be seen. 

We have on this side the example of practically all law libraries claiming to 
get on very weil without subject classification. How much truth there is in 
this one lacking an intimate knowledge of these libraries cannot undertake 
to say. Absence of subject classification in American law libraries has been 
variously attributed to the character of American and English law publica- 
tions and the methods of citing references, to the absence of international, 
canon, and foreign law—subjects not as easily administered without system- 
atic arrangement of the books as are the divisions, American and English 
laws. There are those who have been unkind enough to intimate that law li- 
brarians, while familiar with law and its literature, have with few exceptions 
paid little attention to classification as a subject of professional study and are 
therefore not in a position to apply, much less develop, a subject classifica- 
tion. Like other humans they prefer lines of least resistance and try to get on 
with groupings by form, regions, and the alphabet. In the same connection it 
has been pointed out that the meager approaches to a subject classification of 
law noted in both the D.C. and E.C. and its total absence from the L.C. 
scheme, is similarly accounted for. Further, that when some important law 
library is fortunate enough to find a librarian who combines with knowledge of 
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law, particularly foreign law, adequate professional experience, a subject clas- 
sification will result. And when one library has succeeded in drafting and ap- 
plying such a classification, it is only a matter of time when others will be 
forced to follow. 

Should this argument hold, it might apply, mutatis mutandis, to the larger 
question, the attitude of European librarians to classification in general. We 
have instances enough of European scholars and investigators who are en- 
thusiastic admirers of the American plan of open access to stacks where books 
on a given subject are grouped together in systematic order. How much in- 
fluence such visitors to our shores may have on librarians in their home coun- 
tries remains to be seen. Had the situation been reversed, i.e., American schol- 
ars admitted to stacks of European libraries with close subject classification, 
returning to America to find themselves deprived of similar privileges and ad- 
vantages, it would not have been difficult to foresee the results. 

In conclusion it may be well to recall that admirable series of articles by 
George Leyh, which appeared in the Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen twenty 
years ago,‘ in which he pointed out various difficulties confronting libraries 
that aimed to maintain subject classification and suggested that some com- 
promise might prove a solution. Leyh apparently favored continuation of 
close classification for classes not likely to be subject to serious changes, while 
in other classes, where one could foresee alterations due to new development, 
new schools, and a changing outlook, a less elaborate plan was to be followed, 
involving either broad divisions, alphabetical or chronological arrangement, 
with possibly some regional and form divisions. Studies along the lines indi- 
cated by Leyh may solve some of our problems. For the time being, however, 
a great many libraries—especially in English-speaking countries—will prefer 
classification for the great majority of books. American libraries in particular 
will look to the Decimal classification and the Library of Congress for guid- 
ance, especially now that call-numbers of both classifications are printed on 
most of the catalogue cards obtainable from Washington. 

The claims advanced by some authorities that classification in the stacks 
may be dispensed with, first because subject catalogues, systematic or alpha- 
betic, render such classification superfluous, and second, because of the sav- 
ing in labor and stack space, have not as yet been substantiated. That a 
mechanical arrangement by size and accessions saves space cannot be denied. 
On the other hand, who is going to prove that the saving, where a subject 
catalogue and shelf-list must in any case be provided, is sufficient to warrant 


the omission of stack arrangement by subject? 
J. C. M. Hanson 


GrapuatTe Lisrary SCHOOL 
University oF Cuicaco 


4 Ibid., XXIX (1912), 241-59; XXX (1913), 97, 1936; XXXI (1914), 398-407. 
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The Library as a vocation. Reprints of articles and addresses. Selected 
and annotated by Harriet Price Sawyer. (“Classics of American 
librarianship,” Vol. X.) New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1933. 
Pp. 484. $2.75. 

To state that The Library as a vocation issues as one of the “Classics of 
American librarianship” is to describe its aim, makeup, and general character. 
Its field is that of preparation for librarianship, including consideration of the 
requirements and conditions such preparation must meet. 

The paucity of printed matter on the subject represented in this book 
naturally inclines a reviewer to be uncritical. Every careful and substantial 
effort merits a warm welcome; and in case of a compilation allowance is due, 
furthermore, for the fact that an editor compelled to work with limited re- 
sources has in advance a good case for any reasonably balanced selection. 
Such discounting aside, however, Mrs. Sawyer and those associated with her 
have rendered a substantial service in bringing together the material compris- 
ing The Library as a vocation. There is obvious value in the increased accessi- 
bility of periodical and fugitive articles which the book provides; and, inciden- 
tally, in the lessening of wear and tear upon unreplaceable volumes and sets. 
Of even greater importance is the accentuating of attention to library person- 
nel problems, the underemphasis upon which to date is symbolized by the 
fact that The Library as a vocation occupies the last place chronologically 
among the “Classics of American librarianship”; and that only one other num- 
ber, namely Volume VII in the series of ten, has concerned itself with staff 
matters. 

The excellences of The Library as a vocation are attributable mainly to its 
compilers; its faults, largely to the library profession as a whole. In preparing 
it the available sources have apparently been combed carefully for items of 
significance and continuing usefulness, and the result represents a discriminat- 
ing choice. The main sections of the field receive treatment as adequate and 
as satisfactorily classified as existing material permits. The type face, as in 
other numbers of the “Classics” series, is clear and grateful to the eye. Every- 
thing considered, the editors of this work, together with all those concerned 
in the now completed “Classics” series, deserve for their labors the cordial 
gratitude of librarians generally. 

If the shortcomings of such a book are so inherent in its sources and cir- 
cumstances as to be taken for granted, they nevertheless merit reference as 
indicating to the library profession one of the things it must do before its ap- 
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paratus can be considered even fairly ample. Specifically, although many 
topics touching preparation for librarianship have received liberal exposition 
in print over a fifty-year period, none can assert that so far either the field or 
its subdivisions has been treated with the final balance and comprehensive- 
ness. It is enlightening to be reminded, for example, that while librarians have 
recorded themselves freely on such minor subjects as library institutes and 
upon matters of such mutable interest as employment conditions, one looks 
with little result for significant treatments of library-school classroom pro- 
cedures and for correctly oriented discussions of the place of the library school 
in professional education generally. Until a respectable amount of investiga- 
tion and production has been carried through, at the hands of competent 
workers, it will be impossible for students to secure a full history or a sufficient 
picture of what is involved in the professional preparation of librarians. It is 
no fault of The Library as a vocation that it does not provide this. 

Two qualifications may be cited to the statement that the responsibility 
for weaknesses in the book under review must lie elsewhere than with its 
producers. First, although the actual type face in this and other members 
of its series is easy to use, limitations in the variety of fonts apparently has 
interfered with a suitable subordination and physical classification of material, 
particularly as regards section headings and table of contents. Second, the 
title is hardly definitive of the book’s precise field and scope; and, moreover, 
instances a certain looseness of diction, since the term “‘vocation” connotes 
primarily an activity rather than an object or a place. Here again the profes- 
sion must bear some of the responsibility, however, for it has never insisted 
that its authors practice the nicest choice of words. The editors of The Libra- 
ry as a vocation, in that search for a brief, expressive title which confronts 
most makers of books, may well have felt little encouragement to exhaustive 
effort at this point. Without derogation to individuals, and least of all to the 
editors, it seems pertinent to speculate how the stylistic insensitivity widely 
exemplified in the professional literature of librarians acquired currency and 
acceptance in a guild which prides itself on being meticulous in matters of 
form, scrupulous in professional manners, and concerned for the highest stand- 


ards of literary taste. 
Ernest J. Reece 
ScHoot oF Lisprary SERVICE 
Co.tumsia UNIVERSITY 


The Library and its home. Reprints of articles and addresses. Selected 
and annotated by Gertrupe GiLBert Drury. (“Classics of Ameri- 
can librarianship,” Vol. 1X.) New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 
1933- Pp. 588. $2.75. 

It is difficult to realize that the modern library, as we know it today, has 
evolved within the lifetime of the older men and women now in professional 
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service. The ideas which animated the organization of the American Library 
Association in 1876 were not new, but before that date there was no forum for 
their criticism and co-ordination. Following the first conference interest in 
library problems rapidly increased, and in none of them more than in that pre- 
sented by the building in which the library is housed. The traditional octagon 
—of which unhappily there are still some surviving examples—was vigorously 
attacked, by no one more successfully than by Dr. Poole in the article reprint- 
ed in the volume under review. 

Mrs. Drury has performed a very real service in gathering within a single 
volume the “‘early and standard expressions of ideas that have later developed 
into prominence.” Not all of the ideas advanced, naturally, have had final 
acceptance, and no doubt some of these now current will later be modified. 

The volume opens with thirteen articles on the general principles of li- 
brary planning, by such men as Poole, Fletcher, Soule, Bernard Green, 
Dana, and Andrews. It would be difficu!t to assemble an abler group. F. P. 
Hill and Miss Dorin discuss the site, and this section is followed by 
descriptive articles on eight of the larger buildings and Mr. Yust’s paper 
on recent tendencies in the planning of such structures. It is curious that 
the temporary quarters in which the Los Angeles Library was installed, pre- 
vious to the occupation of its new building, should be described rather than 
its present splendid home. Ingenious as were the arrangements, they were at 
best makeshifts. Small library buildings and branch libraries are discussed 
both generally and particularly by a description of the buildings at Amherst 
and North Adams, Massachusetts, and of branches at Pittsburgh, New York, 
Tacoma, Chicago, Rochester, and St. Louis. 

A generous amount of space is given to college and university libraries, 
fifteen buildings being described. They date from the Brown University build- 
ing of 1878 to the Sterling Memorial at Yale. Under the heading of “Special 
libraries” are articles on the buildings of the John Crerar, the Morgan, the 
Clements, and Mr. Locke’s charming Boys’ and Girls’ House at Toronto. 
Although some of the papers have now no more than a historical interest, the 
discussion of heating, lighting, and ventilation is very interesting. Recent 
progress in this field has been so rapid that almost everything “dates.” The 
same thing is true with a good deal of the material on book stacks and other 
equipment. 

In every compilation such as this there is room for legitimate difference of 
opinion, both as to articles included and those excluded, but Mrs. Drury has 
exercised in her selections a refined judgment and a catholic taste, and she 
has fulfilled the conditions of Dr. Bostwick’s phrase quoted in the second para- 
graph. It must continually be kept in mind that the book presents an evolu- 
tion of opinion, and there is a danger that it may be quoted by the uninformed 
as a manual of present practice. For this reason it is unfortunate that one is, 
in most cases, compelled to refer to the Table of Contents in order to learn the 
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date of publication of the article which is being read. Exactness in reprinting is 
commendable, but the compiler might have guarded the inference of the foot- 
note, on page 105, that the Carnegie Corporation is now using the simplified 
spelling. 
James T. Geroutp 
Princeton University Liprary 


Circulation work in college and university libraries. By CHARLES 
Harvey Brown and H. G. Bousrietp. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1933. Pp. viiit+179. $2.25. 

The authors of this latest addition to the growing supply of library text- 
books call it “an attempt to set forth tentatively what seem to be the more 
important principles” of circulation work in libraries of institutions of higher 
learning. They are wise in their qualification; their work must be tentative 
because it is pioneering. It is the first to cover the subject in detail, and it is 
founded on a definition that extends college circulation work beyond the 
limits usually understood. 

The specific aims of the circulation department as seen by the authors may 
be summarized under four heads: (1) d00k delivery service, including the at- 
tendant record keeping and stack maintenance; (2) information service, such 
as assistance in catalogue use and answers to simple reference questions; (3) 
instruction in the use of catalogues, indexes, and simple reference books; (4) 
advisory and promotional work to show student and instructor how the library 
can meet his needs and “to afford an opportunity to any patron to discuss 
book needs.” This “broad conception of the work of the loan department”’ is 
used as a basis for discussion “because it is believed that the various services 
mentioned should be performed by some department of the library and be- 
cause in some libraries they are assigned to the loan department.” 

This reason for adopting such a conception of circulation work leaves room 
for suspicion that other assignments of work might be equally if not more pref- 
erable. Organization is most efficient when similar jobs are combined. 
Certainly there is little homogeneity among the simple and often arduous 
routines of book delivery and the kind of work embodied in giving instruc- 
tion. Information and advice about books and libraries and the promotion of 
their use call for different skills and knowledge from those required for the 
delivery of books. Informational, advisory, and promotional work might be 
thought more akin to that of the reference department than the too often 
beleaguered circulation desk. It is so thought of by J. I. Wyer in his Reference 
work where he discusses these functions of the library as parts of reference 
service. 

The proposal to include these various services under the head of circulation 
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work in college libraries is not new; the formal inclusion of them in this first 
textbook on the subject makes them eligible for careful examination. Pro- 
ponents of this definition of circulation work have always had one salient point 
in their favor: in most college library buildings the principal contact point for 
all members of the college community with the library is the circulation desk. 
This department has deliberately been given architectural priority over the 
reference department because of the desire to make book delivery an easy 
thing. Now it appears that because of the increasing size of book collections 
and card catalogues, and an increasing need for material on the part of stu- 
dents, information and advice must precede requests for books. This change 
is consonant with recent changes in educational technique where assignment 
by topic tends to replace assignment to specific books. If this shift in educa- 
tional technique is to be an increasing one, the creation of a new library agency 
may be imperative. The change from textbook to collateral readings 25 years 
ago called into being the assigned reading room; in the same way new develop- 
ments in pedagogy may make necessary the separation of the advisory and 
instructional functions from the circulation and reference departments and 
the creation of new units in library organization. Perhaps a better way to 
meet the new demands on college and university libraries is by the establish- 
ment midway between circulation and reference, physically as well as func- 
tionally, of an advisory service through which all requests will be sifted. The 
information desk of the New York Public Library is a convenient example. 

This is admittedly debatable ground: Miss Flexner in her Circulation work 
in public libraries and the authors have claimed certain functions for the 
circulation department; Mr. Wyer advocates their performance by the refer- 
ence department. Library-school instructors need not accept Messrs. Brown 
and Bousfield’s definition in order to make use of other information here 
brought together in detail for the first time. 

The first three chapters present a general approach to the library as a 
component of the college or university that will be useful in the study of 
library administration as well as in its specific bearing. Differences between 
the college and the public library are discussed and an analysis of the college 
library clientéle is made. The first part of the third chapter furnishes in con- 
venient form a summary of the general objectives of higher education in the 
light of recent evaluations, noting changes in the technique of instruction. 

The organization and activities of the loan department are dealt with at 
some length and much suggestive material is presented. This chapter is 
marred by a failure to distinguish between function and the assignment of 
work. The functions of the department are common to all college libraries; 
assignment of the work which must be done if these functions are to be ful- 
filled varies with the size and character of the personnel. 

The treatment of assigned reading rooms deals, in addition to the custom- 
ary routines, with open and closed shelves, and with the relation with the in- 
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structional staff. Circulation work in periodical rooms and departmental li- 
braries is handled adequately. Routines for these divisions and for the main 
circulation desk are detailed in a separate section at the end of the book. 

Discussion of the informational, instructional, and advisory functions con- 
stituting the extension of the strict definition of circulation work is confined 
to a chapter on “service beyond the desk.”” Aid in catalogue-using and infor- 
mation and telephone services have also been dealt with by Miss Flexner 
and Mr. Wyer, whose treatments the student will find supplementary to this 
one. If the material presented on instruction to students in library use and the 
direction of general reading seems tentative in character, the library profes- 
sion is culpable and not the authors. Little outstanding work in these im- 
portant fields has yet been done. Such as has been done is summarized with a 
good deal of pertinent criticism. 

Perhaps the most stimulating chapter is that on suggested tests and studies 
of library work. While particularly interesting to the circulation department, 
these proposals for studies to enable the library to judge the quality of its 
services objectively should also concern the general administrator. It is for 
the development of such techniques to determine the reading ability of stu- 
dents, to discover their reading interests and their ability to make use of li- 
braries, that we must look to the graduate library schools. 

The work is well equipped with booklists at the end of each chapter, a de- 
tailed table of contents and an index. Much of the discussion was foreshad- 
owed in the library part of the Survey of land-grant colleges and universities 
(especially in chap. iii) to which Mr. Brown contributed as a member of the 
survey staff. Mr. Bousfield is the chief of the readers’ department at the 


Washington Square library of New York University. 
Donatp Coney 


NewBerry LisrRary 


An Introduction to library science. By Pierce Butier. (“University 
of Chicago library science series,” No. 1). Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. 118. $1.50. 

The phrase, “‘A new approach to librarianship,” which appears on the 
wrapper, though not on the title-page of this book, is more accurately descrip- 
tive than the title. It is an apologia for the application of modern scientific 
method to library problems. Incidentally, when taken with the Foreword by 
Dean Wilson, it is a defense of the purpose and methods of the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago. 

It is doubtful whether the approach is altogether new. Others have been 
concerned with the application of social research method to libraries. Large 
‘grants of money and much time have been spent on collectively-produced 
textbooks and other projects conducted by professed social scientists. The 
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comprehensive scope, embracing most worth-while present and recent opin- 
ions on the subject, is novel. The treatment is clear, concise, and non-techni- 
cal. 

Dr. Butler’s advocacy of the mathematical and objective method in library 
research is all the more convincing because his own reputation as a scholar was 
first made in the fields of bibliography and literary history. In his introduc- 
tory chapter, in which he discusses the nature of scientific method and its 
validity in social research, he professes to advance his personal opinion only. 
It is difficult to see much in it which cannot be provisionally accepted by most 
open-minded librarians. He cites the practical efficacy of mortality tables and 
other mathematical schedules of insurance underwriters as evidence of the 
validity of the mathematical analysis of social phenomena. He might have 
cited further, as evidence of the danger of too optimistic acceptance of actua- 
rial conclusions, the rather notorious failures of highly reputable plans for 
pension, retirement, and other relief. 

His rather pessimistic summary of the attitudes of librarians toward the 
scientific analysis of their professiona! problems is in large part justified (pp. 
xi-xili). But, whether intentionally or unintentionally, the author in the 
course of his discussion furnishes at least an explanation if not an excuse for 
much of the opposition to a real library science. Observations made with 
faulty instruments must either be disregarded or corrected. Scientific con- 
clusions are conclusive only when they really meet scientific tests. A pessimist 
has been defined as a man forced to live with an optimist. Similarly, high- 
pressure scientific method operated by a showman rather than a producer is 
bound to generate doubt rather than confidence. Lack of tolerance in the 
scientist does not lead to tolerance in others. John Muir has stated his belief 
that the greatest executive feat of E. H. Harriman was his success in keep- 
ing the scientific staff of the Harriman Alaska Expedition working in har- 
mony. Dr. Butler’s insistence (pp. xiv, 107-10) that not all librarians can 
or should become research workers is as timely as his emphasis on the impor- 
tance of such research. Too many professional frogs, as in the days of Asop, 
are endeavoring to expand themselves into research oxen. The question- 
naires, similar only in their futility, which clog the mails, cover the desks of 
executives, and blossom later into theses (if the blight of the wastebasket does 
not strike them) are only too well-known evidence of the straits to which 
even reputable professional workers and graduate schools have been driven by 
the attempt to make scientific proficiency an essential qualification for pro- 
fessional recognition. Much useful work even in science can be done by the 
“honest hod-carriers of science,” as Edmund Grosse called his father, if they 
do not attempt to become architects or contractors. 

The sociological, psychological, and historical problems of the library are 
treated in one brief chapter each. The concise restatements of these problems 
will encourage the librarians (more, perhaps, than the author realizes) who 
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have reached conclusions and developed skepticisms similar to his own. 
Probably those whose professional complacency will be shocked deserve to be 
shocked. From the sociological side, the author reasserts the significance of 
the library, second only to the school, as an aid in solving the problems of an 
increasingly complex civilization. The library, he thinks, may profitably fol- 
low the methods of educational research while avoiding mistakes made in the 
latter field. In the author’s opinion, modern psychology can render essential 
aid in solving many problems attending the motives which underlie personal 
reading habits and the proper selection of books to satisfy reading desires and 
needs. The chapter devoted to the historical problem could very well have 
been expanded, for here the voice would have been as one who has authority 
as well as conviction. Granting the radical changes in modern life and 
thought, there is little evidence of a real break in the continuity of social de- 
velopment. Past experience is still not without value to present-day man. 

Though the tone of the book is generally tolerant, certain American library 
conditions usually condoned or defended are vigorously attacked. For in- 
stance, he says, “A village has been known to tax itself gladly to provide 
fourth-rate novels for the amusement of its members, where any proposal for 
communal support of music, drama, or art, would have been derided as 
utopian. Thus it is not surprising that the library should reflect in its extreme 
form the complacent American toleration of the feminization of its culture.” 
This is not the voice of the propagandist or the professional reformer. 

It is regrettable that the very sensible comments on the importance of exact, 
historic bibliography are so brief. This is a field in which American scholar- 
ship and American librarianship are alike generally deficient. 

The book should do real service in hastening, even if it does not actually 
inaugurate, a more scientific approach to a real library science. The last 
chapter, “Practical considerations,” should allay the fears of the timid and 
restrain the advocate of an isolated, objective attitude toward real conditions. 
Clearer conception of the library function and more direct action; a clear idea 
of the limitations as well as the possibilities of scientific approach; a more 
logical distinction of the broadly professional, the technical, and the clerical 
activities of library work; and a broader sense of professional unity are possi- 
ble benefits the author sees as the result of the application of a real library 
science. They are consummations devoutly to be hoped for. The signs are 
ominous that some of them—for example, real professional unity—are reced- 
ing rather than approaching. 

It is not necessary to agree in all points with Dr. Butler, but every library- 
school student and many practicing librarians should be induced to read this 
provocative book. It will be required reading in at least one course in our 
own Division of Library Instruction. 

Frank K. WALTER 


University or MINNESOTA 
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Current problems in public library finance. Edited by Cart Virz. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1933. Pp. viii+128. 


Seven prominent representatives of the librarian’s guild have each contrib- 
uted one chapter to make possible this volume. The editor’s frank admission 
—that it is a “depression volume,” that it lacks balance and integration, and 
that it reflects the haste that characterized its preparation—serves effectively 
to disarm criticism which might be offered with respect to these points. In 
accordance with a classification basis which cuts across chapters, the subject 
matter falls under the following three headings: first, importance of the pub- 
lic library as a social-educational-governmental institution; second, adapta- 
tion of propaganda and salesmanship techniques to the cause of the library 
budget; and third, causes of the recent drying up of library tax revenues, and 
policies and procedures to follow in dealing with the current situation. 

Hard-pressed librarians will probably find the chapter of greatest immedi- 
ate value to be that by Orlando C. Davis, who submits a large number of 
practical, concrete suggestions for “stretching the library dollar.” Heads of 
larger libraries, in particular, should derive material benefit from considera- 
tion of Clarence E. Sherman's crisp ideas regarding the preparation of the 
annual budget. The chapters by Samuel H. Ranck and Frank L. Tolman 
present a brief but clear picture of the havoc which the depression has wrought 
in fiscal affairs in this country and indicate how seriously and inevitably this 
general solution bears upon the problem of library financing. Students of 
taxation literature will be either amused or irritated, however, at the offhand 
manner in which Tolman deals out “remedies” for major governmental ills, 
as witness his pronouncement that we should: 

Provide a new system of taxation that will properly distribute over the entire people 


the cost of government; bring local, state, and federal taxation into proper relation as 
to sources and methods of collection. Relieve the overtaxed owners of real estate and 


farm property [p. 31]. 


Almost trifles, it would seem, yet the best minds in the fiscal field have puzzled 
over these problems for several decades with but scant success! 

Ida Faye Wright and John B. Kaiser point out ways in which the familiar 
methods of high-pressure advertising and mass propaganda may be made 
to further the interest of the library budget. Although it may be that the 
very nature of democratic government is making such procedure necessary, 
it nevertheless does not allay one’s apprehensions regarding the future to realize 
that the representatives of one branch of government service are frankly 
obliged to descend to the level of competitive salesmanship in the common 
struggle for the public dollar. The plaint characteristic of the entire volume is 
expressed by Carl Vitz as follows: 


Is human progress less necessary, less to be desired during a depression, or, Is the 
diffusion of knowledge less fundamental to progress? If so, then the library is less 
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worthy of support. ... . It may seem a heavy cost to a community to keep its educa- 
tional and cultural agencies going at a time like this but is there not greater loss in clos- 


ing them? [p. 3]. 
Now these are certainly not fatuous queries, yet the author errs in implying 
that they cannot be offered (with appropriate changes in terminology) with 
equal legitimacy and sincerity by pleaders for a host of other governmental 
agencies, such as public-health service, police department, public works, and 
garbage disposal. 

The work is devoid of such pertinent material as unit-cost data, analysis 
of standards of efficiency, and model budgets for libraries of given types. On 
the whole, however, it appears sufficiently adequate to realize the expressed 
hope of the editor that: 


. . . » despite its limitations it will justify itself by being during these years a help and 
a stimulus to librarians and library trustees [p. viii]. 


Mention should be made of a Foreword by Michael F. Gallagher and a 


well-selected Bibliography of 128 items. 
Ricuarp W. NELson 


University or Iowa 


Dramatic bibliography: an annotated list of books on the history and 
criticism of the drama and stage and on the allied arts of the theatre. 
Compiled by Biancu M. Baker. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1933. Pp. xvit+320. Price on application. 

Compilers of bibliographies, especially of comprehensive bibliographies, are 
constantly faced with the problem of reconciling means and ends. The essen- 
tial purpose of any bibliography is to act as a guide to the literature of a spe- 
cific field, and its value is largely conditioned by the skill of its compiler in 
selecting the most important titles and in arranging them in such a way as will 
best serve the needs of those for whom the bibliography is intended. 

On the score of selection and completeness, this Dramatic bibliography is un- 
doubtedly the best thing of its kind yet produced. Not that it supersedes au- 
thor or specific subject bibliographies by any means, but in broad, general 
sweep it is excellent. Consider the scope, as indicated by the Table of Con- 
tents. There are four major divisions: ““Drama and theatre”; “Production 
and stagecraft”; “Pageantry, religious drama, entertainment”’; “Anthologies, 
bibliographies, directories.” Each division is again liberally divided and sub- 
divided. Part I, for example, covers “History of drama and allied subjects” 
(with sub- and sub-subdivisions); “History of the theatre and stage”’; “Lit- 
tle theatres”; “Playwriting and Technique”; “Playwrights”; “Acting and 
speech arts”; “Actors”; and “Criticism.” It is enough to point out that the 
other three sections are similarly exhaustive. 
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One of the major difficulties in arrangement in any bibliography arises from 
the nature of books themselves. A book is seldom confined to a single sub- 
ject. If the criterion of completeness is to be maintained in the arrangement, 
titles must be repeated under each heading to which they contribute mate- 
rial. In the present instance, such a procedure would have resulted in a bulkier 
volume than the publishers desired, so each title was listed but once, presum- 
ably under the subject receiving greatest emphasis. Convenient though this 
method may be, certain difficulties are inherent. These will shortly be elabo- 
rated. 

Another problem that confronts the compiler is the closeness of his classi- 
fication. Shall he stop with “History of the drama in Europe,” or continue the 
division to particular countries, and even farther into certain periods? The 
decision should depend upon the convenience of the persons using the bibliog- 
raphy, and unless one knows by experience or investigation what the conven- 
ience of the users demands, the decision will be more or less arbitrary. But it 
is only fair to point out that no system of classification, regardless of closeness, 
can be all things to all men. An approach to completeness may be made by 
employing the convenient see a/so, but specific problems will demand subject 
headings which even the most careful bibliographer did not foresee. What is 
needed even more than a close classifcation is a thoroughgoing subject index. 
There is an analytical subject index in this Dramatic bibliography, but in scope 
it falls far short of what it might have been. 

I have indicated two difficulties in arrangement. Let us see whether or not 
they are serious in the present publication. Suppose one is seeking material 
on the new Irish drama. This topic obviously comes under “History of dra- 
ma,” subdivision 3: English, Irish. Within this group there are about one 
hundred titles, listed alphabetically by title. Reading through the list, I select 
the following: Contemporary drama of Ireland, Irish drama, New Irish drama 
(two books with this title), Synge and Anglo-Irish literature, and William But- 
ler Yeats and the Irish literary revival. Note that I had to read through the en- 
tire list of one hundred to select these six titles. Closer classification, and espe- 
cially a good subject index, would have obviated this necessity. But for all I 
know there may be dozens of other worth-while references to the Irish drama 
scattered throughout; it would be necessary to read the annotations to locate 
them. (If this seems far-fetched, suppose the question had called for Eliza- 
bethan instead of Irish drama.) 

But this is not all. The next section, “History of the theatre and stage,” 
lists two more titles which should certainly be called to the attention of one in- 
terested in the Irish drama: Lady Gregory’s Our Irish theatre and Anna Irene 
Miller’s Independent theatre in Europe, 1887 to the present. Furthermore, Sec- 
tion V, “Playwrights,” contains five titles dealing completely or in part with the 
same question, even though the emphasis may be upon individual dramatists 
instead of upon history itself. (Incidentally, the separation of this section 
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from “History of drama” is not very sharp; it is obviously very difficult to 
conceive of the history of drama apart from the individual dramatists who 
make it up.) The failure to list titles in more than one place is of course re- 
sponsible for the difficulty of rounding up all the available material on the 
subject. 

The same difficulty in arrangement confronts one in looking up material 
on actors. It is easy enough to find the titles on Ellen Terry, for four begin 
with her name; and on Henry Irving there are also four sc denominated. Two 
more titles are Sir Henry Irving and Shadow of Henry Irving. But what of 
Forbes-Robertson? Or Mansfield? Thus, the rule to be followed is this: If 
you seek material on an actor, you will find it under that actor’s name if the 
book titles begin with his name. Otherwise, you must carefully examine the 
whole bibliography under “Actors,” and if the annotations mention names 
you are helped, otherwise not. 

The section “Criticism” (reviews and discussions) is simply a list of books, 
mostly essays, but I think the alphabetical author entry would have made the 
section more serviceable. The title entry used scatters the works of George 
Jean Nathan, for example, in eleven different places. The justification of the 
title entry is that “titles of books on theatre subjects and stage technic are 
often better known than their authors.” Even if this is so, I question the de- 
sirability of the title entry in a bibliography. 

So much for Section I. The other three sections are full of the sort of in- 
formation reference librarians will be very thankful for, but they may have to 
do considerable searching before they find what they are seeking. And in spite 
of all their efforts they are likely to be disappointed upon occasion. I do not 
find, for example, any material on the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. I am not 
prepared to say that such material has been left out, but, if not, the intricacies 
of arrangement have successfully concealed it. 

It would be unfortunate if the essential worth of this bibliography were 
lost sight of in the criticisms offered in this review. The compilation is an ex- 
ceedingly comprehensive and valuable tool, and no librarian, or anyone con- 
cerned with the study of the drama in all its variety, can afford to ignore it. 
But if Miss Baker will work out, as a supplementary project, a comprehensive 
subject index, with the entries keyed to those in the Dramatic bibliography, she 
will make her present publication of far greater value to its potential users. 
The present author and analytical subject indexes, useful though they may be, 
are of little assistance in resolving such difficulties as have been enumerated. 


Leon CARNOVSKY 


Grapvuate Lisrary SCHOOL 
University or CuHIcaco 
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Bibliographie des travaux de M. Henri Omont: membre de I’ Institut, 
conservateur du département des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, inspecteur général des bibliothéques. Arranged by the Con- 
SERVATEURS-ADJOINTS and the BispLioTHECAIRES OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF MANUSCRIPTS OF THE BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE. Paris: 
Henri Didier, 1933. Pp. 270. Fr. §5. 


This bibliography of M. Omont was prepared by his colleagues on the oc- 
casion of the fiftieth anniversary of his entering the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
M. Henri Omont, born in 1857, joined the staff of the library as “Supernumer- 
ary,” on March 25, 1881. He had just graduated from the Ecole des Chartes— 
the library school which taught everything that an American school, unfortu- 
nately, does not teach and nothing, unfortunately, that an American school 
does teach—but had already had considerable experience to his credit in the 
university library and elsewhere. He already had to his bibliographical credit 
a dozen or more books, pamphlets, articles, notes, and reviews, including cata- 
logues of manuscripts, reproductions of manuscripts, notes on manuscripts, 
and correctional notes from manuscripts. It is typical that his first published 
work (1878) should have been a catalogue of the manuscripts of a small library 
(Conches) and his third a review of Robert’s union inventory of the manu- 
scripts of French libraries not having printed catalogues—a work to which he 
himself made several contributions before it came to an unfinished end in 
1896. 

During the fifty years following, the list of his writings grew from a dozen or 
so to nearly a hundred dozens (1108). A hundred or more of these were vol- 
umes large or small. Among these were some sixty-eight volume or pamphlet 
catalogues of manuscripts and thirty-six of reproductions of manuscripts. 
Every student of paleography is familiar with his volumes of specimen fac- 
similes of Greek manuscripts. 

Altogether, his scholarly output as here recorded conforms to the types of 
his earlier publications. It contains also contributions to bibliography of print- 
ed books, to library science, to archaeology, classical studies, and medieval 
history, but the vast bulk of the output has to do with manuscripts—paleog- 
raphy, diplomatics, illuminations, and, above all, the description of manu- 
scripts; catalogues of manuscripts, notes on manuscripts, union inventories or 
finding lists of manuscripts. 

The scholarship of M. Omont is of the first order. This fact has been sealed 
by making him a member of the Institut. He has been also president of the 
Society of Antiquaries and of other French learned societies, and he is an as- 
sociate of half-a-dozen foreign learned societies. His learning appears on the 
face of this bibliography in the great variety and range of production within 
his definite specialities. This learning is outstanding among librarians, even 
on the Continent where librarianship is a learned profession. Americans have 
a habit of thinking that scholarship interferes with practical activities, but 
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with M. Omont certainly this is not true. His application of learning was in 
itself a highly practical activity. Moreover, his practical administrative serv- 
ice as conservator of the Department of Manuscripts, as inspector-general of 
the libraries of France, and as president of the Conseil de perfectionnement of 
the Ecole des Chartes have been of immeasurable service to the progress of 
library-service method. For most of the fifty years and more during which 
M. Omont has been connected with the Department of Manuscripts of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, its reading-room has been the most attractive and 
usable manuscript room in Europe, as the British Museum reading-room has 
been for printed books. This was due in part to the physical cheerfulness of 
the room itself, but more to its efficient information desk and book service and 
to its hand apparatus, especially the catalogues of manuscripts of libraries 
throughout the world. Besides local catalogues, this collection includes more 
than forty union catalogues of manuscripts. It was the best and most accessi- 
ble collection—at least until the development of the Vatican collection of such 
manuscript catalogues and possibly a German collection or two began to com- 
pete, and perhaps in the case of the Vatican, to surpass. At least the manu- 
script department for which M. Omont was responsible has been outstanding 
for convenient use and of incalculable service to American research scholarship 
as the direct result of the administrative methods and personality of M. 
Omont. 

It is natural to compare this record of fifty years of work with the similar 
fifty-year bibliography of M. Delisle. M. Delisle had nearly twice as many 
items to his credit, and these were perhaps weightier in non-professional con- 
tributions to learning. In the professional contributions to the aids to research, 
however, this output of M. Omont, together with his personal promotion of 
this work, is unsurpassed in his field during his epoch. 

As M. Delisle continued to add to his publications for eight years after his 
fiftieth anniversary, so it is to be hoped that M. Omont will continue to add 
to his for eight years and much more. It may be added that if an American 
librarian or library-school student wishes to survey what is embraced in the 
field of library scholarship, he can hardly do better than to read over the 1,108 
titles of M. Omont’s literary production registered in this bibliography. 

Ernest Cusninc RIcHARDSON 
Princeton, N.J. 


American book-prices current. A record of books, manuscripts and auto- 
graphs sold in the principal auction rooms of the United States during 
the season 1931-1932, Fune 1, 1931, to Fune 1, 1932. Compiled from 
the auction catalogues and edited by Mary Houston Warren. 
New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 1933. Pp. xv +637. 

The 1931 volume of American book-prices current has been so recently re- 
viewed (Library quarterly, January, 1933) that only a few comments are 
necessary. The 1932 volume is much smaller, 484 pages of sales items instead 
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of 661. The items of autographs and manuscripts sold also fell off fifty pages. 
The pages for the directory of rare-book dealers are numbered in this issue. 
The editor gives a survey, as usual, of the sales of the season. Commenting 
on the effect of general business conditions, she says: 
On the whole, general financial conditions have militated against the auction market 
rather in the withdrawal of material in quantity than in the total withdrawal of desira- 


ble items from public sale or in the reduction of prices paid for fine copies. We find these 
items still in the market in fine, if not in numerous examples. 


If sales were large, the question arises, what part had libraries in them? 
All over the country libraries have been severely cut in their income. Also, 
it is known that the general advice from outside the library field as well as 
within, has been not to cut salaries or staff, if possible, so of course the book 
purchases suffer. But the situation varies. Some libraries never touch an 
auction catalogue. This class includes even fair-sized libraries whose chief 
concern is the book of the moment. Other libraries, even when dependent on 
public money, have used some of it for building up permanent collections of 
the rare and unusual. Some of these have had to stop absolutely. Other 
libraries—especially college and university libraries—have invested funds, 
which of course have suffered, or college appropriations, which have been 
reduced. Nevertheless, these libraries have been among the most watchful, 
and in some cases the most active, in the auction sales. Some special libraries 
have been similarly placed. There is no doubt, however, that in general the 
libraries have not been so active in the auction field, and this will hold true 
for another year. Then, when book stocks are depleted and gaps are apparent, 
and lists of desiderata have been piling up, about the same time that resources 
increase, the libraries will return to the auctions both for moderate-priced and 
high-priced books. To prophesy, the 1934 volume of American book-prices 
current will be thicker—and, incidentally, the 1933 volume will have a larger 


sale. 
A. H. SHEARER 
Grosvenor Pustic Liprary 
BurraLo, New York 


Key to League of Nations documents placed on public sale 1931 (Second 
supplement to Key to League of Nations documents, 1920-1929) and 
check list of catalog cards issued by the Library of Congress for League 
publications 1920-1931. By Marie J. Carrot. Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 1933. Pp. xli+127. $3.00. ; 

There can be no more eloquent testimony to the bibliographic mess which 
the League of Nations made of the issue of its indispensable but bibliographi- 
cally ill-planned, multiple-seried publications than the fact that three vol- 
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umes, containing over five hundred pages of check-lists, subject and numeri- 
cal indexes, classification symbols, keys, suggestions, and advice, have been 
necessary to enable librarians to make their way through the muddled maze. 
Lucky it is, indeed, for librarians that so public-minded an agency as the 
World Peace Foundation sensed the situation with reasonable promptness and 
stepped into the breach with the three helpful volumes noted. The original 
Key was reviewed in the Library quarterly, Volume I, pages 221-22; the first 
supplement, 1930, in Volume II, page 164; and now comes the second supple- 
ment, 1931, the subject of this notice. 

The general scope of the present volume corresponds closely to that of the 
previous volumes. Two new features, however, place under further debt those 
intrusted with cataloguing the League of Nations publications, and those 
reference librarians charged with the finding and interpreting of them to stu- 
dents. 

Many libraries are content to use these Key volumes as a check-list or cata- 
logue for their collections, thus eliminating the expense of preparing a manu- 
script check-list or card catalogue. For those libraries, however, and they are 
probably the more numerous, which prefer the card catalogue as the best 
means of access to any vast body of source material from a single press, the 
problem of making or buying cards for the League of Nations publications has 
presented several difficulties. The library of Congress has printed to date a 
total of close to 2,500 cards. Full particulars as to number, cost, and source of 
further information are given in the Preface to the book now under review. 
The League of Nations printed cards on its own plan for three or four years. 
Does the large library need either or both, or is it better for such a library to 
make its own catalogue or to adopt the League of Nations classification and 
notation, using the World Peace Foundation Key for a finding list? In addi- 
tion to this information, there have been answered in the Introduction to the 
present volume numerous questions from serious-minded librarians relating 
to their difficulties, and helpful suggestions are made as to many puzzling 
points which arise in the attempt to whip into, if not logical at least easily 
used form, arrangement, and binding, the mass of League of Nations publica- 
tions. 

This latest volume, like its predecessors, was prepared by Marie J. Carroll, 
Chief of the Reference Service on National Affairs of the World Peace 
Foundation Library. Her introductions are clear and helpful, and the many 
American libraries that are subscribers to partial or complete sets of League 
of Nations documents have come to lean heavily upon her study and presen- 


tation as evidenced in these useful books. 
J. I. Wrer 


New York Strate Lisrary 
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Business magazines: classified by subject. Compiled by Marian C. 
Man ey under the direction of Beatrice Winser. Newark, N.J.: 
Public Library, 1933. Pp. 31. $1.00. 


A tradition of some few libraries in the United States has always been serv- 
ice. The writer remembers his first visit to the Newark Public Library, and 
the interest he felt and the enthusiasm which was aroused by the evidence of 
effort to make the use of the library pleasant, easy, and quick. The Newark 
Public Library has been famous since the days of John Cotton Dana for its 
emphasis on service to its community, and this emphasis on service has been 
continued most worthily by his successor. This tradition of service is evident 
in this thirty-one page pamphlet. It is called Business magazines, but it in- 
cludes not only those magazines which deal with finance but also those which 
are usually included in the useful-arts classes. Business, here, covers mer- 
chandising and production methods, trade promotion and information, and 
statistics. 

The first part of the publication is an alphabetical list of the magazines, 
with concise notes containing information on the data included in the periodi- 
cals. It also records trade associations, book reviews, market quotations, 
frequency of publication, and other pertinent information. Addresses of the 
publishers and the costs of the publications are given. About three hundred 
periodicals are represented. 

A feature found in this alphabetical list and one also found in the World 
list of scientific periodicals is the listing of society publications under the title 
of the publication and not under the name of the society. The Bulletin of the 
Taylor Society, for example, is entered under “Bulletin” and not under 
“Taylor Society.” Many librarians find this method confusing. Experience 
shows, however, that the public almost invariably looks for a publication 
under the title. 

An Index by subject (employing about one hundred subject headings) 
makes up the second part of the volume. Many cross-references, both “‘see”’ 
and “see also” references, enable the user to find his subject quickly. No an- 
notations are used in this Subject Index. Under the well-chosen subject head- 
ings one finds anywhere from two to fifty titles of periodicals listed. 

The fact that this list is made up of the magazines currently received by the 
Business Branch explains certain omissions of important publications which 
might well have been included. Doubtless the Business Branch finds the peri- 
odicals listed adequate to the demands of its readers. Evidently, what has 
been done was to select the most important and best magazine in a given field 
from the point of view of the use to be given in that particular library. 
It is to be noted that foreign-language magazines are not included, although 
British and Canadian publications are found. The sections on foreign trade 
are largely made up of British periodicals. This brings up the problem of 
foreign-language publications in public libraries. They are decidedly expen- 
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sive and are getting no cheaper as time goes on. The question is, is the use 
given this type of material by the business man, who, as a rule, reads no lan- 
guage other than English, worth the cost? In the estimation of the writer, the 
cost of the foreign-language periodicals is hardly justified in a business library. 
Exception might be made in case of a few very important magazines. In a 
scientific library, however, this is not true because, of course, the foreign- 
language publications are here of basic importance, and will be used. 

This list of magazines might well be employed as a reference tool in other 
libraries with business branches or departments. It should also be found use- 
ful in the general reference department as an aid in answering questions on 
business through periodicals. As a rule, in the general reference departments 
of public libraries, questions on finance, statistics, and technology, which in 
some instances are admittedly hard to answer, cause complete paralysis in the 
brain of the reference assistant. This list might be used to avoid palsy at a 
critical moment. As a buying guide it should be found convenient in a field 


in which so many librarians are inexperienced. 
RANDALL FRENCH 


Joun Crerar Lisprary 
Cuicaco 


Burned books: neglected chapters in British history and literature. By 
Cuartes Riptey Gittet. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1932. 2 vols. $10.00. 


This is a welcome contribution to the literature of the censorship of books. 
It relates chiefly to such books as were burned in Great Britain. For centuries 
we have had indices of /ibrorum prohibitorum wherein have been listed publi- 
cations which in the opinion of the compilers aimed to undermine the perma- 
nence of the existing ecclesiastical and established governmental order. The 
censorship was sometimes the prerogative of the sovereign, shared by the 
rulers of the Church, who frequently delegated to their chaplains the licensing 
power. At other times Parliament exercised this right. At one period the Con- 
vocation of the University of Oxford took upon itself the office of condemna- 
tion and burned enough books to make a good-sized library, because of the 
political doctrines which they contained. 

Toward the end of the seventeenth century the office of licenser of the press 
was revived, but when an imprimatur was granted for a certain book simply 
because it favored the political theories held by the licenser there was such an 
outcry that the post was abolished. 

There were various motives for condemning books to the flames. Theologi- 
cal and ecclesiastical grounds were, of course, the most common. Here, as in 
the realm of statehood, condemnation was simply indicative of superior 
strength or the control of power. 

From early times fire has been used to combat contrary opinion. Not only 
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have men been burned because of the views they held, but the books in which 
they dared promulgate their heresies have met with a similar fate. Dead men 
tell no tales, nor do they argue. It was frequently easier to condemn a book 
to the flames than to refute the arguments of the writer. Only latterly has the 
world learned that open argument is a surer even though a more tedious meth- 
od of carrying conviction. Dr. Gillett says: 

The purpose to be achieved by burning an offending book was quite intelligible, 
though the procedure was far from intelligent. It was a lurid logic, but its premise was 
wrong and its conclusion was false. As an argument, fire has never been conclusive 
either in the case of a man or a book. 


The burning of a book was, of course, the best kind of publicity. Copies 
that escaped the flames would naturally be much sought after by those inter- 
ested in the heretical doctrines or subversive views of the author. If suppres- 
sion or burning of books is justifiable in the case of publications which offend 
against morality, on the ground that the fewer readers the less is the harm 
done, the author points out that very few books of this character fall within 
the early period of British history which he surveys. 

Churchmen were jealous for the rights and privileges of the Church; states- 
men and politicians were jealous for the rights and prerogatives of the Crown. 
Both groups fought the opposition party; dissenters were anathema and their 
propaganda something to be suppressed and counteracted. The saying “many 
men, many minds” was abhorrent in both ecclesiastical and political circles. 

The material of this comprehensive study is arranged chronologically: 
Pre-Reformation and Reformation books; books burned under Elizabeth and 
James I; under Charles I; tracts of the Civil War; Leveler books; Socinian 
books; political books written before the Restoration; books burned under 
Charles II, James II, William ILI, and in the eighteenth and ninteenth cen- 
turies. 

The list of books burned, appended to Volume II, contains over three hun- 
dred entries, some of them being collective and embracing all the works of a 
particular author. Included in the list is Miles Coverdale’s translation of the 
New Testament, as well as other books printed by him and by Thomas Cran- 
mer; John Knox’s Appellation from the sentence pronounced by the bishops and 
clergy, his First blast of the trumpet against the monstrous regiment of women, 
and his Letter addressed to the commonality of Scotland; several score of books by 
Philip Melanchthon and Martin Luther, including the latter’s Contra Henri- 
cum Regem Angliae and De captivitate Babylonica; John Milton’s Eikonoklas- 
tes; and his Pro populo anglicano defensio; William Prynne’s Histrio-mastix; 
the players scourge (reputed to be the first book burned by the common hang- 
man) and Newes from Ipswich; Jonathan Swift's Bickerstaff’s most strange and 
wonderful predictions for the year 1708; a tract by Roger Williams, The Bloody 
tenent of persecution—and many other items for which librarians now pay good 
prices. 
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There are such inclusive entries as “Missals”; ‘“‘Popish books”; “Offices of 
Our Lady”; Romish manuals, prayer books, and catechisms; psalters; books 
against Arminianism and Popery; books against ‘‘Popish innovations”; and 
even Quaker books (books pertaining to the Friends, burned by John Penny- 
man, 1670, because of political designs of a nefarious character which they 
were supposed to harbor). 

“Theology rules there,” said Grotius of England immediately after the 
death of Queen Elizabeth. “There is a great abundance of theologians in 
England; all point their studies in that direction,” wrote Casaubon, who found 
both King James and his people indifferent to pure letters. Says Dr. Gillett: 

In reading books of this period, it must ever be borne in mind that it was a time of 
intense earnestness; that convictions as to right and wrong were deep and abiding, 
vital and powerful. Men clung to their beliefs with an intensity of conviction that is 
almost unintelligible to the present generation. This was well illustrated in the case of 
the physician, John Bastwick, who, when sentenced for his views as expressed in his 
writings, was committed until he should “recant.”” Most grimly he responded that this 
would “‘not be until doomsday—in the afternoon.” 


Today we are so much more tolerant, or so much less interested in doctrine 
and dogma, that a mere reading of the entries makes us feel that many of the 
books condemned were but the “‘dull inventions of foggy brains” and that the 
reign of bigotry has been a long one, characterized by stupidity and stub- 
bornness, blindness and fear—and that the end is not yet at hand! The in- 
tellectual descendants of these inquisitors of old are found today in our broad 
land—at the seat of customs holding up books like Arthur Machen’s transla- 
tion of Casanova’s Memoirs, mutilating the Ashendene Press edition of the 
Decameron, and using the tactics of the prohibition officers in snooping around 


for forbidden literature. 
Tueopore W. Kocu 


NortTHwestern University Liprary 


Historiography of America 1600-1800, as represented in the publications 
of Columbia University Press. By RicHarp B. Morris. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1933. 

When a university press reaches the point that it has enough publications 
in one field so that a thirty-page booklet can be written about them, it has 
achieved a position worth noting. Such is the case with Columbia University 
Press, and the field is “Historiography of America, 1600-1800.” Professor 
Richard B. Morris has accomplished the work of listing the publications in an 
orderly sequence and narrative style. He has done it unexpectedly well, for it 
is a difficult thing to be forced to talk about 130 books which have been picked 
out for one and to weave the story smoothly. Of course, it is an advantage to 
be able to mention at the appropriate place another book than a Columbia 
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University Press publication, and that is what saves the booklet from being 
only an advertising scheme in scholarly guise. Besides giving the historical 
and bibliothecal public a list of available books in the field, it will be of value 
to graduate students in the field, and, perhaps, a help to the absent-minded 
professor who is about to give an oral examination to a historical candidate 
and needs a reminder of what he has read, and what the student ought to 


have perused. 
A. H. SHEARER 


Grosvenor Pus tic Liprary 
Burra.o, New York 


Rural adult education. By Benson Y. Lanpis and Joun D. Wittarp. 
(“Studies in adult education.”) New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 
Pp. xili+229. $1.75. 

This small volume, the most recent to appear in the “Studies in adult edu- 
cation” series of the American Association for Adult Education, should be wel- 
comed by librarians who wish to understand the significance of rural life in 
American civilization and to be better acquainted with the social and econom- 
ic factors which influence the continuing education of the 53,000,000 people 
who constitute present rural America. 

The volume is divided into three sections. The first is in the nature of an 
interpretation of that part of the adult population of the United States which 
lives in communities of less than 2,500 population and in the open country. 
The influences of the frontier, the revolutions within agriculture, racial groups, 
religious background, urban-rural relations, tenantry, standards of living, lei- 
sure, educational interests, and other aspects of rural life are considered in the 
first section. In the second, library service, the public school as a base for adult 
education, agricultural and university extension and their limitations, parent 
education, religious and farm organizations, cultural arts, radio programs, folk 
schools, and self-surveys and studies of individual communities are discussed. 
The third section is devoted to a consideration of the problems involved in the 
improvement of the opportunities for the continuing education of adults, 
which is now adversely affected by economic conditions, the failure of the 
various agencies involved to develop effective programs of co-operation, and 
the lack of careful studies on which to base well-considered plans for the fu- 
ture. Brief, but timely, bibliographies on the various subjects are appended. 

The chapters which are of most significance for librarians, particularly 
county librarians and those who are studying county library development, are 
those which deal with the problems of county library service, the necessity of 
greater co-operation on the part of university and agricultural extension work- 
ers, and the correlation of the activities of all of the agencies which at present 
are attacking in isolated ways the problem of the continued education of 
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rural dwellers. The following specific recommendations for a more effective 
national program have special significance for library schools, extension divi- 
sions, foundations, and research organizations which can lend themselves to 
effective investigation and planning: (1) more experimentation and the de- 
velopment of an experimental attitude among more professional educators; 
(2) the improvement of financing of adult education in rural areas; (3) the 
selection and direction of research projects which will supply information now 
lacking and form the basis for new developments; (4) greater encouragement 
in professional study by workers in rural education; (5) the formation of 
county committees of adult education for studying needs and planning. 

The authors have had intimate and extensive experience in the field about 
which they have written. They have critically examined the procedures and 
services of the present agencies. The program for future development which 
they have outlined seems to have been well conceived and if successfully 
carried out, should lead to a substantial enrichment of rural life. 

Louis R. Witson 


Grapvuate Lisprary SCHOOL 
University or Cuicaco 


Educational leadership; progress and possibilities. Eleventh yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Washington, D.C.: Department of Superintendence of the 
N.E.A., 1933. Pp. §28. $2.00. 

The Department of Superintendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion publishes its eleventh Yearbook and reviews the progress of educational 
leadership for the past decade. This volume has been compiled by the Com- 
mission on Educational Leadership of the Department of Superintendence. 
These separate contributions, although prepared by different individuals, 
have been unified into a comprehensive study of the status and leadership of 
the superintendent of schools. The problems facing the superintendency have 
been carefully analyzed, and solutions are indicated for some of the obstacles. 
The superintendent of schools has altered his status significantly. Formerly 
a clerical worker for a lay board, he now has become the chief executive officer. 
His is the responsibility not only for executing policies approved by his board, 
but also for formulating and developing the educational, financial, and equip- 
ment programs of his school system. 

For a librarian this volume is interesting chiefly in its analysis of the status 
of the superintendency. A similar analysis for librarianship would prove ex- 
tremely useful and enlightening. Though we lack so complete a study for 
librarianship, there are some factors for which comparisons can be made be- 
tween the status of the superintendent and that of the librarian. Let us com- 
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pare the status of the library executive with that of the school executive in 
such matters as educational training and salaries paid. 

Since recent data for the educational training of city librarians are lacking, 
we shall use the data reported for college librarians by William M. Randall in 
his College library. We use these data on the assumption that city librarians 
will not have greater educational qualifications than do college librarians. In 
his survey of the training of 179 college librarians, Dr. Randall found that 38 
librarians had no academic degree, 89 had the B.A. degree, 33 had the M.A. 
degree, and 19 had the Ph.D. degree. Table I shows the academic training of 
librarians and superintendents of schools. 

















TABLE I 
Liprarians SUPERINTENDENTS 
Acapemic Decree 

Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
No degree........... 38 21.23 85 3-77 
Sere 89 49-72 816 36.22 
_ | Seer ers 33 18.44 1277 56.68 
a Se ee 19 10.61 44 1.95 
Se oso khnbexck ans Caecods easeremns 23 1.02 
| Ree. ener eer ere 8 .36 
ere ae 100.00 2253 100.00 

















Table I indicates that a higher percentage of college librarians are with- 
out academic degrees than are city superintendents. Fewer librarians pursue 
advanced studies than do superintendents, as is instanced by the preponder- 
ance of M.A. degrees among city superintendents. The high percentage of 
Ph.D.’s among this group of librarians can be accounted for in several ways: 
first, the smallness of the sample for librarians, and, second, the data reported 
are for college librarians who are more likely to have the Ph.D. degree than 
their city colleagues. 

The data for the salaries of city librarians have been obtained from the 
June, 1933, Bulletin of the American Library Association. Table II shows the 
median salaries for librarians and superintendents. 

Though the data in Table II are not strictly comparable, they are sufficient- 
ly so for our purpose. In spite of the fact that the data are weighted against 
librarians, since the range of population in cities for which librarian’s salaries 
are reported is greater than the range for cities reporting on superintendent’s 
salaries, the median salaries for librarians is much lower than those for super- 
intendents. Were the groups of cities more comparable the median salary for 
librarians would be lower still. The data obviously show that the position of 
a city superintendent of schools is a better-paying one than is that of a city 
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librarian. We may safely assume that better educational qualifications bring 
higher salaries. 

It is only when one attempts to make comparisons of this kind that one 
realizes the desirability of having studies of a similar nature indicating the 
status of librarianship. The Department of Superintendence has made an 
analysis of their position that librarians could well follow. 














TABLE II 

Liprarians City SuperinTenDENTs 
Size of Cities pee Size of Cities Biotin 
Over 200,000........ $6,000 | Over 100,000........} $8,800 
75,000 to 199,000..... 33950 §0,000 to 100,000....) 7,558 
25,000 to 70,000..... 2,450 30,000 to §0,000.... 6,292 
§,000 to 20,000..... 1,708 10,000 to 30,000.... 5,067 
§,000 to 10,000.... 4,082 














Short biographical sketches with portraits of some of the great leaders of 
American education, a list of members of the Department of Superintendence, 
and an Index of persons and subjects add to the usefulness of this volume. 

Lee WacHTEL 


GrapvatTeE Lisrary ScHOOL 
University or Cuicaco 
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